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jeweled a 
slipper 


ao” 


hand-blocked linen mats 


contemporary 


pewter 
bowl 


handsome bronze ashtray 


A wonderful selection of c ntemporary articles 


the hye me awaits YOu at America Hie Many 
pieces are one-of-a-kind, each is handmade by a 


master craftsman, and all are well priced 


Catalog on request . re ‘AMERICA 
House 


% — 32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Goodbye to Miss Skiflins by D. G. 


Editor Heaton’s Wizardry With Glass by Eleanor Bittermann 


Mary Lyon 


Associate Editor Maloof .. . Designer, Craftsman of Furniture by Sherley Ashton 
Martua McDowe 


Contributing Editor A Swiss Ceramist by Ruth Buol 
Marcaret Topp 


Art Director A Sword for Eisenhower by Peggy and Merton Barry 
Sypney Burcukes 


Editorial Board Painter Designs for Needlework by M. L. 


Eleanor Bittermann 
Mary Ballard Duryee 
Dorothy Giles 
Robert Beverly Hale 
Polly Lada-Mocarski 


Aileen O. Webb Philippine Experiment in Handweaving by Patricia Kersten Brooks 


Origins of Moorish Design by Oppi Untracht 


Published bi-monthly and copyright Craftsmen’s World—The Workshop 
1954, by Craft Horizons, Inc., 601 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 17, Aileen O. Webb, 

President; Daniel Mebane, Treasurer: A Bench Torch by L. G. Copeland 
Anne Collins, Advertising Manager. 

Price 75 cents. Four dollars a year. Re- 

entered as second class mail matter No- Exhibitions 

vember 19, 1951. at the Post Office at 

Vew York, N. Y.. under the Act of 

March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S.A. Bookshelf 


For general reference to Craft Horizons con 
sult the Art Index in any public library 
Complete copies on microfilm are available 
to subscribers from University Microfilms 
Ann Arbor, Michigan : 
OUR COVER ¢¢ Translucent glass plates and free form bowls, surface ex- 
plored with enameling. Designed and executed in pale hlue, amber and clear 


hy Maurice Heaton. On page 10, the story. Cover designed by Butchkes. 
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Designer-Craftsman 


Kay Bojesen of Denmark carries on 
the true tradition of the Scandinavian 
craftsman, combining rare skill with an 
intense feeling for his materials. Simple 
forms and rich surfaces characterize 
his designs in silver and wood, and his 
whimsical wooden toy animals have 


come to be his trademark. 


Awarded the Grand Prix at the Milan 
Triennale in 1951, his slim-shafted sil- 
ver flatware pattern is now being ex- 
ecuted in stainless steel and is available 


at Jensen's. Six piece place setting, 
$9.50 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
AK Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Vay. Exhibit of tapestry wall hangings, tapestry rugs and hand- 
tied Oriental knot rugs by Margreth and Floyd Brewer, at the 
Swedish-American Art Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Vay. Scalamandre Museum Exhibits: Modern Designs in Woven 
Textiles at the Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: The Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design at 
Columbus Museum, Columbus, Georgia: Textiles of the Italian 
Renaissance at Isaac Delgado Museum, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana: Two Hundred Years of Textile Design< at Ohio State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio: Textiles of the Directoire-Empire 
Period at De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia: The Silks of the Harmonists at The University of 
California Art Gallery, Berkeley, California: The Correlation 
of Textiles and Wallpapers as used in the National Shrines 
of America at the Sealamandré Museum of Textiles, New 


York City 


Through May. Good Design, 1954 exhibit sponsored by the Museum 
of Modern Art and The Merchandise Mart, at the Mart, Chi 


rage, 


Through May 9%. Exhibition of ceramics by David Weinrib and 
Karen Karnes at Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


Through May 10. New Design Developments Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 


Through May 10. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, 
sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at the J. B. 
Speed Museum, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Pi 
Sterling 12.59 Through May 14. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by 
Mw 49.50 the American Federation of Arts, at the Brooklyn Museum, 


Earrings 


Steriing 19.50 an 


Brooklyn, New York 


Through May 16, Chinese Gold and Silver Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Smithsonian Institution, at the County Museum, Los 
Angeles, California, 


Through May 23. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at Oneonta 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 


Scatter 7in May 2-23. Women’s Works of Art Exhibition in various media, 
Sterling 7.50 la } sponsored by the Riverside Museum and the National Council 
‘4 et. 22.50 — of Women of the United States, including wall hangings and 
nuded embroideries of Mariska Karasz, mosaics by Jeanne Reynal 


designed ond hand wrough! by 


ED WIENER 


ARTS AND ENDS 
27 WEST SSTH STREET. NEW YORK : 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fost Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘y Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Worsted on 2 02. tubes — 36 colors. 


and prints by Sylvia Wald, at the Riverside Museum, 310 
Riverside Drive, New York City, 


May 5-23. Exhibition of bone and horn carvings, with supporting 
material, selected from the Museum's Rasmussen Collection 
of Northwest Indian Art at the Portland Art Museum, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


May 5-29. Design in Textiles Exhibition illustrating the basic 
elements of design in this field, at the America House Gallery, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


May i4-June 4. New Work in Stained Glass, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, Chattanooga Art Association, 
( hattanooga, 1 ennessee, 


May 16-June 14, Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 


May 20-June 14, Exhibition of Sue Fuller's string compositions, 
Mariska Karasz’ embroideries, contemporary pottery, at Phila 


We heve a complete ossortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


delphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


May 20. Entries close for the Fifth Annual Young Americans 1954 
Competition. Entries must be received by May 26 at America 
House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
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DESIGN IN SCANDINAVIA 


24-June 14. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, 
sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Quincey 
Art Club, Quiney, Hlinois, 


Vay 


June. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: Textiles Used in the Colonial 
Shrines of America at Schenectady Museum, Schenectady, 
New York: Textile of the Rococo Period at Georgia Museum 
of Art, Athens, Georgia: Textiles Used in the Post Revolu 
tionary Shrines of America at Kansas City Museum, Kansas 
City, Missouri: The Correlation of Textiles and Wallpapers 
as Used in the National Shrines of America at The Seala 
mandré Museum of Textiles, New York City. 


June. Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: Fuseli Draw- 
ings at the Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland: 
The Reunion of Architecture and Engineering at the Birming- 
ham Museum of Art, Birmingham, Alabama: American Crafts 
men at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Eskimo Art 
1 & U1 at the Historical Society of Montana, Helena, Montana 
tends June 16); Contemporary Japanese Prints at the J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Kentucky; Woodeuts by An- 
tonio Frasconi, at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas; Textiles and Ceramics at State University Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, New York; Chinese Gold and Silver Ob- 
jects from the Kempe Collection at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco, California, 


June. Japanese house, designed and built by Junzo Yoshimura, 
complete with furniture and materiats for landscaping, shipped 
from Jagoya, Japan, and reassembled for outdoor showing, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


June. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at de Cordova and 
Dana Museum, Lincoln, Massachusetts, 


Through June 13. 36th Annual Exhibition of work by Cleveland 
artists and craftsmen, at the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 


June 1-30. Design in Seandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


June 10-September 8 Fifth Annual, Young Americans 1954 Exhi 
bition, For full information and entry blanks write to the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York City. 


June 23-24. Second Annual Work Shop Program of the Omaha 
Weavers Guild at the Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska. 


June 27-July 2. 23rd Annual Conference of the American Institute 
of Decorators; Exhibition, “At Home in America 1954"; at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Hlinois. 


July 12-17. Annual Exhibition, “Craftsmen-at-Work,” sponsored by 
the Handerafts Division of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade & Industry, at Saint Francis Xavier University, An- 
tigonish, Nova Scotia. 


July 16-August 14. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Currier Gallery 
of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


July 29-August 1, Annual State Craft Fair, Exhibit and Seminar, 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, The Semi 
nar will be held July 29, preceding the three-day Fair and 
Exhibit, at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Mugust 3-7, 2\st Annual Craftsmen’s Fair sponsored by League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, at Belknap Mt. Recreation 
Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. 


August 20-24. Printed textiles seminar, with demonstrations and 
lectures, sponsored by the New England Craft Council, the 
Maine Coast Craftsmen and Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, at the School, Liberty, Maine. 
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Add oa new lilt to your creo- 
tive efforts with these 
versatile Prang Color 
Matenals Prang hos MORE 
of what you want - MORE 
variety, MORE color, MORE 
ideas to choose from! 


Only Prong and Old Fath- 
ful products give you a 


materials, everywhere 


fer thew rehabsity 
op y and tent 
economy 


WORK SMARTER - 
NOT HARDER - 
INSIST ON PRANG! 
Your favorite dealer should 
stock these bos items Call 
him today or write 
Dept. CH-13 


tre American Crayon compony 


Ohw New York 


ThE yarn Epot inc. 
545 SULLER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
insteuction 
sample fee one dollar 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES « 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


NEW 1954 CATALOG READY, includes ‘istinas lapidary 
supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40 ue earring mounting pendant ? bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 25 
catalog 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday. 
from 1.00 to 6.00PM 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. 8 New York 31, N. Y. 


\ chie basket-handbag from Mexico. woven of 
strong Toluca-type straw. Fred Leighton, Ine., 24 
University PL, New York City. $4 includes postage. 


Delicate stylized fawn, 16 
inches, is hand carved from 
ebonized or cherry wood. 
Price, $20, includes postage. 
Available at America House. 
$2 East 52nd New York 


Silver and copper in cir- 
cular earrings with move- 
ment counterbalanced by 
sway of a coral bead. They 
sell for $6, plus tax, are available at Jon's Sean- 
dinavian Shop, 179 West 4th St. New York City. 


Coasters with a delicate air, white enhanced by 
real bits of ferns, flowers and other flora, They 
are alcohol- not cigarette-proof at $2 apiece 
Sold at Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


FOR MORE. ADVENTURE IN art 
PRANG 
| 
| completely well rounded 
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Gray-white pot, seven 
inches. to be enjoved 
daily as a versatile con 
tainer, has distinetive 
Tachikui glaze, decocation 
and lid; $7.50. Japanese 
maple leaves are trapped 
in handmade paper, $1.25 


ates 


Louis Mendez’ carafe that 
is a pleasure to hold and 
look at and really pours. 
Its high luster glaze is 
deep dark brown to black. 


Price $20 (75¢ extra for mailing), available at 
Rabun Studios, 810 Madison Ave., New York City. 


for 24 by WW-inch 


sheet. At Koei, 23 East 67th New York City. 


Sweet simplicity in cook-and-serve bowls of iron 
and enamel by Krenit of Denmark. Lined in a wide 
range of colors, the 10-inch is $7.50. small $3. 
At Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Light as a feather, six-light candelabrum hand- 
made in the Philippines of black or natural rattan. 
About eleven inches high, movable arms, $9.50. 
Design Previews, 224 East 57th St.. New York City. 


HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 10C9 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con. 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 


range tor distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our 


metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 
* 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


Whatever your 


hobby Model building, whittling, 


Indiancrofts, leather, plastics of any other 
creative handicraft 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


and get more fun and satisfaction from 
your hobby. 


Whittling your hobby? 


‘Whittling is Easy” Send 25¢ for 40 page 

booklet with detailed instructions and plans 

for 34 projects 

Complete X.acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. G-5 


( x-acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


make your hands more creative with x acto 
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Drying the yarns. part of the dyeing 
operation undertaken by the men in neu 
Mexican project. (Story on page 26.) 


oodbye to Miss Skiffins 


Readers of “Great Expectations” remember fondly Miss Skiflins, Wemmick’s 
friend in green kid gloves, whose Sunday visits to the Castle were traditionally 
climaxed by a hearty tea for which the Aged P. produced a straw rack of hot 
buttered toast. After the repast “Miss Skiflins washed up the tea things in a 
trifling lady-like amateur manner that compromised none of us.” This rite ful- 
filled, she immediately resumed the green gloves; a symbol that her brief deser- 


tion of the idly ornamental for the humbly utilitarian was to be considered 


strictly off the record. 

Miss Skiflins, the incorrigible amateur, the genteel trifler, determinedly inept 
and proud to remain so, used to be a fairly familiar figure in our landscape. 
A large family, the Skiflinses. Though the line leans heavily toward the distaff 
side, there are also numberless male Skiflinses. The gardener’s boy whose han- 
dling of the hoe drew from Thoreau the comment that “it was not he who hoed 
beans, nor beans that he hoed” was indubitably one of them. Male and female 
they hop, chirping. along the fringes of the arts, doing a little of this and rather 
less of that, and all with an uncompromising ineffectuality. The green gloves 
are always close by, to be whisked on before any taint of professionalism 


blemishes a strictly amateur standing. 

Lately, however, a mortality has struck at the family. The Skiflins strain is 
dying. When you meet one of them he (she) has a lost look, as of one who has 
waked from a long dream into a world disturbingly askew. And no wonder; for 


ineptitude, however elegant, has gone out. Americans, all over the country, are 
rediscovering the value and the delight of using their hands skillfully. The 
Sunday painters and craftsmen a constantly increasing group are making 
strides toward the standards of professionals, though without the expectation 


of turning an enjoyable avocation into a profession. 

In this renaissance of the hand skills the craft classes at all levels play an 
important part. The need for inspired and inspiring teachers is greatly in- 
creased, Classes of adults are attended by men and women who have attained 


professional standing in the various fields in which their livelihoods are earned, 


and who are impatient of the trifling amateur manner wherever found, Their 


time and their attention are valuable and in exchange for them they want the 


best return. Today, opportunities for highly skilled professional craftsmen 


through teaching are brighter than for many years. 
A public increasingly aware of the arts and the place they may have in the 


daily lives of people of all ages must ultimately affect professional artists and 


craftsmen and be a stimulus to better work. It is no less a challenge to the 


museums and to crities and writers on arts and crafts whose dicta are now 


being subjected to the healthy and freely expressed opinion of large numbers 


of reasonably intelligent men and women who are not under the spell of the 


Mumbo Jumbo which passes too often for highbrow art criticism. People are 


demanding to know the why of judges’ decisions in language which makes sense 


to them: thereby constraining the judges to reinquire into the meaning of some 


of the phrases which have proved so useful so long. 


In short. its a good wind blowing if it carries away a litter of false notions 


and a pair of green gloves. DG. 
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Heaton’s wizardry 
with Glass 


BY ELEANOR BITTERMANN 


From the Heaton studio and workshop, 

free form and conventional shapes accented by 
color and design partially worked 

oul in the process of apply ing enamel. 
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LASS is a twentieth century wonder material, It has 


brought light and space and color into our building- 
and our arts. It is also one of man’s earliest synthetics. 
There are no more colorful jewels than the twelfth cen- 
tury cathedral windows of northern Europe. and crafts: 
men today have much to learn from them. These glowing 
stained glas- windows, jeweled necklaces to the Madonna 
(to use a phrase of Henry Adams’). were the product of 
primitive glassmaking before improved manufacture over 
purified the color and almost eliminated little irregular 
ities in the glass 

A man who has learned about glass from its making. 
on through the creation of stained glass windows and into 
a development of his own, is Maurice Heaton. Son and 
vrandson of glass designer-craftsmen, he has formulated 
anew technique and art. He first worked with his father 
making stained glass windows for churches. then branched 
out on his own, using his understanding of glass design 
and production in an entirely original way, an interesting 
combination of modern art and a craft built on engineer- 
ing. Heaton’s glass is hand-enameled, fired and bent for 
tableware. lighting fixtures, murals and, all too rarely. 
windows. He does a new thing with window glass because 
he learned il im the olde st wav. Now many a room vlows 
with the soft translucency of his dinner settings. ash trays. 
howls. wall brackets. 

Maurice Heaton believes that it is better to be happy 
in ones work, as a craftsman can, than to be regimented, 
Something of the good life he and his family lead shines 
through in the soft whites and delicate enamel tones of his 
vlass. His eleven-acre farm just west of the Hudson Rivet 
ha- meadows where sheep graze. a pine grove and azaleas 


growing near a stream, a weathered barn converted into 
a vreat studio with a tremendous cathedral-like window 
at one end. He built his house himself, a house that has 
brownstone masonry and a beautiful brick terrace with 
old bricks from Haverstraw’s early brickworks, a patriar- 
chal dining table well-laden with home grown food and 
surrounded by a large family. All this, and the tradition 
of a father who grew up in the old family stained glass 
business and then branched out on his own, are a stimulus 
for Mr. Heaton’s art of painting. shaping and firing glass. 

He tells it in his own words: “My grandfather's firm 
was Heaton, Butler & Bayne, in London, with as many as 
two hundred men working in stained glass. Father was 
apprenticed to another stained glass painter, as was usual 
in these days. When he came to enter the firm he found 
they were copying Burne-Jones and such, and he rebelled, 
So he sold his share of the family business and went to 
Switzerland, He started then to investigate every process 
that a craftsman might exist on. | don’t know how he did 
it. as he was an impatient man. but he went into cloisonne, 
enameling. marquetry of inlaid wood and ivory; gesso 
as the old 
masters did it: embossed paper, using the idea of the 


plaster ornamented with a brush while hot 


cloison again: bronze casting and, after quite a time, 
stained glass. He had an exhibit of his stained glass in 
Paris where the architect Ralph Adams Cram saw it. More 
or less as a result, Father came to the United States with 
his family when | was fourteen. 

“There were seven children, and a number of us worked 
at one time or another with Father, my sisters too. We 
first lived on Twelfth Street in New York. then Father 
wanted to make the e¢lass itself as well as design the win 
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dows, so he bought this place in the country near West 
Nyack. I went to Stevens Institute of Technology because 
| wanted to be an engineer but | gradually got into glass 
instead, working summers helping Father. then organizing 
the shop for him and getting it going (Father was never 
strong on technique). I started designing too, working 
with him on the stained glass windows. We made many 
of them together—for Kent Chapel in Connecticut. for the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament in New York. one big 
order for Puerto Rico. We used the big window in the 
barn studio to see the completed window before shipping 

and some orders were so large we could only set up a 
third of a window at a time against the light. 

“But the Depression changed all this. | began my own 
modern glass. Stained glass orders were not coming in 
any more, and | had become interested in modern design 

stained glass, unfortunately, stayed with the old nine 
teenth century tradition. Then the former American De. 
signers Gallery exhibited some of my first experimental 
work in tableware and lighting fixtures--and the work 
of Joseph Urban, Henry Varnum Poor, Ruth Reeves. 
Peter Mueller-Munk and others. It was one of the first 
non-museum shows of modern designers and craftsmen. 
This was in the early “30s when | also did a glass mural 
for Rockefeller Center, in the Center Theater. and other 
architectural glass panels and walls. 

“| developed a technique that I still use today — adapted 
from stained glass. Using the same bubbly glass sheets 
‘or | can use Mississippi Glass Company's produet. ot 
Luxtite). | began to apply vitreous glazes which | would 
fire to fuse them to the glass, then put on white; when 
fired and turned right side up, the dark was seen silhou- 
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etted against the white background. The design would 
not have complete transparency but some opacity. On the 
lighting fixtures— which became my backlog of business 
while | experimented on other types of glassware design 
there was practically no transparency and the glaze was 
used to diffuse the light from the bulb inside the fixture. 
Then | developed tableware too. 

“Recently | have developed a new technique using 
enamels rather than glazes. A glaze consists of unfired 
chemicals (such as lead. oxide. potash, ete.. plus other 
chemicals for color) which when heated will melt together ; 
enamels, on the other hand. are crushed from colored 
glass that has already been fired and melted. In firing 
glazes. the original colors change; in using enamels. there 
is almost no color change, so that you can use the color 
far more freely and brilliantly and with more contrast. 

“In developing a particular piece | cannot just im- 
provise a design on a piece of glass. The design is de- 
veloped during the whole process by forging a mold 
directly out of steel. creating the form in a way that | 
could never do in clay. It is an engineering process. | 
shape it, then change the shape much better than draw- 
ing a design. Then | bend a piece of glass as a skeleton 
form. but | have to guess first what shape to cut it and 
bend it. | try it. then change it--for design, for shape, for 
shrinkage. Then | make a second glass piece, correcting 
my first design to fit the shape better and juggling the 
shape as | think it should be cut. Thus | develop my pat- 
tern for cutting the flat glass piece. The cutting of the 
lass and especially the grinding of the edges take quite a 
lot of time, too. 

“Next is the process of applying the powdered enamel 


Above left, Heaton uses one of his many 

sieves to apply enamel to design over clear glass 
panel lighted from below ; above. he 

applies the glaze design and above right, he 
forms glass on the slump mold. 


design to the flat glass before firing. | can work two ways 

with a stencil or following a line drawing. Here is the 
way | work, pretty much freehand, when following a line 
sketch: on my glass workbench, which is a large glass 
panel with lighting from a low window underneath, | 
have a round revolving glass turntable. On this | set the 
sketch a silhouette of a mounted figure, for example 
and set the flat glass piece (in this ease. a square sheet 
with rounded corners for an eventual ash tray, squarely 
on top of the drawing. 

“My enamels are ground in various mixes: each color 

some fine, some coarse crystals—-is in a separate jar. 
| use many sieves some small, some coarse mesh, some 
narrow, some broad. for shaking out or sprinkling ot 
dusting the enamel powder just like salt. I like to use 
Variations in tones to get one background color. | do not 
use a flux. On this particular piece the line drawing will 
be dominant, the background color will be brown, | 
choose a contrasting color to oppose the background. 
Yellowish shading is good against brown, so | drop some 
vellow enamel through this funnel-like gadget along the 
lines showing through the glass. Then | stipple this 
enamel powder with a brush not controlling it, but giv- 
ing an interesting variation. To keep a clean line edge, 
| then wipe off some surplus powder, using a wedge- 
shaped rubber eraser, then seratch some texture in’ with 
a sharp-pointed instrument. then brush it. Next [| shake 
out some red enamel from a tiny sieve about 1, inch 
across —just a little red in two or three spots. | get a kick 
out of Klee’s painting because he works inside and out- 
side of a line to get his tonal effects. so 1 scatter a little 
red on a part of the face, a little on the elbow. Red will 
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be absorbed tater in the brown background, making it 
warm. The chartreuse-yellow. though, will sing out. Next 
| shake on some green, to make the brown background 
colder in contrast to the red not in spots. but all over, 
1 hen brown im a coarse mesh sieve) some 
fine brown through a fine-mesh sieve: then. when | have a 
large field like this, | mix all my scrap together brown. 


vellow. red, green and shake that onto the outer areas 

“Now | can no longer see the drawing clearly through 
all the enamel powder on the glass, so | must redefine the 
lines not the final time, but just in order to follow the 
drawing. | hap the lines to give them weight.” (He lift- 
the glass sheet up overhead, to see the underside. the 
final right side of the piece after firing.) “Note that Pm 
always working from the wrong side of the glass in 
applying the enamel. Now | redraw the final sgraflito lines 

it is dike drawing in sand.” (Watching Mr. Heaton at 
work is like seeing an artist paint with dry pow ders m 
a blunt one. a 


stead of oils.) “Ll have several needles: 


steel one, a brass one, a very sharp one. | use each of 
these to redraw the syrafhte line again in the powder one 
instrument for one effect, another for a different effect. 
Then | sieve on more red: then more vellow: then more 
brown Now | make the final line drawings onee more 
and then. last of all. chartreuse-vellow over it for the 
yellow lines in the final design. With repetition this all 
becomes easier, and for simpler pieces just a few «hake- 
and a few lines will do. 

“Then | carry the glass piece to the adjacent room for 
spraving with a fine water mist. Next | place it with others 


rack with rack 


screened with a cloth to keep flies from walking across 


on a sliding glass shelves. the whole 


the enamel piece. The tiniest shake of the glass while | 
am carrying it would dislodge the enamel.” 

Later the shelf in turn will be carried to the cleanine 
area and the edge of the piece of glass wiped off clean 
The bottom of the glass is then rubbed across a cloth 
covered cushion or buffer to remove all surplus powder 
and the glass piece stacked with others in wooden trays to 
be carried, some six trays at a time. to the kiln house in a 
separate building 

Firing is done twice, followed by a third process of 
annealing or cooling, “Flat pieces are set on a round 
plaster of Paris bed in the kiln. which revolves, as the 
fame is unequal, Test pieces of enamel powder on glass 


are set around the wheel. The firing begins: heat ix raised 


Casting an interesting 
shadow, the well formed bowl 


and the prece shown in 


on preceding page 


to about 1200 F. for the enamels to fuse to the glass. No 
pyrometer is used here, One tray takes about twenty 
minutes to fire: it cools overnight. 

“Then. for the second firing, each flat piece of fired 
vlass is coated with ground soapstone on the enamel side. 
then set with that side down into the mold. The mold 
rack is set on the revolving end of a long-armed rotating 
machine (which | invented) run by electricity. and the 
arm pushed into the oven. The glass sheets begin to bend 
to about 1250-1500 F.. in 
but as they will not always bend all the way 


as the temperature is raised 
this firing 
down into the bottom of the mold, a variety of pokers is 
used to aid the bending. With a long metal rod I shape 
the glass; with a curve-ended poker | push it into the bot 
tom of the mold; with another rod tipped with a roller, | 
roll the glass so that there will be no wrinkles. After this 
firing the molds are set in the leer-—an annealing or cool 
ing oven which has a pyrometer kept at about 1050 F. 
I let the glass cool from two to four hours. although one 
and a half hours would do. 

“The enamel | use is the same that enamelists use on 
copper, only on copper it is fused so that it becomes a 
transparent film. | don't go to so high a temperature, fir 
ing it only to the point where each little crystal of 
enamel in itself is fused to the glass. rather than flowing 
together with the next one and becoming a film of glass 
You are conscious of this special effect when you look at 
the glass, for sometimes the erystals remain sharp and 
create an iridescence. The human element that enters into 
applying the enamel gives a slightly different character 
to each piece. 

“Making the enamels is fun. | like doing things that 
people can use. What | like best ix to make the simplest 
forms in the world and as pleasant as possible. so that 
my friends can use them. and | can sell them too at such 
a price that many people can afford to have at least one. 
| think the reason painters are so frustrated is that they 
feel there is no use for what they paint. It is a real 
pleasure to know that people get my glass because they 
want it a sort of exchange from one person to another, 
a human communication.” 

Vrs. Bittermann, formerly of “The Architectural Forum.” 
now a free-lane e writer, is an informed interpreter for 
Imerican craftsmen, Her impressive “Art in Modern Ar 


chitecture” came out in 1952: she is at work on a new book 
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Yam Matoor. who designs and makes modern furni- 
S ture in his workshop in Alta Loma, California, see- 
the beauty of wood with the same fervor with which a 
fisherman espies the silver fleck of rainbow trout in a 
stream. At sight of a raw piece of American walnut, 
Siamese teak, or Japanese birch, Maloof’s creative in- 
stinet rapidly conjures the beauty that his skillful hands 
will find in it. And it was only three years age that this 
dual gift of artistic conception and fine craftsmanship 
launched him upon the career of craftsman-designer of 
modern furniture. 

“Design does not exist just on paper.” Maloof says. 
“It pervades every step in the creation of a piece of 
furniture. For me, the individuality of a table or a chair 
begins when | select the length of wood from which | am 
voing to shape it. And it continues to develop as | take 
out the bow. saw the raw piece. shape and turn the parts. 
and finally assemble the whole. Sometimes a chair leg 
may suddenly look a little heavy. or a table top a little 
thick, When they do. | change them.” 


Maloof... 


designer, craftsman of furniture 


BY SHERLEY ASHTON 


Obviously. the drawings which this self-taught evafts- 
man makes so painstakingly. and the client approves, are 
only a guide and not dogma to him. Working with dis- 
ciplined hands and a free spirit, Maloof is rewarded with 
great warmth in his designs: but achieving warmth in his 
furniture is a fetish with him. In his opinion the weakness 
of much contemporary American furniture is its coldness. 
a result of the fact that, in the United States, designer 
and maker are usually two people instead of one. Malootl 
has observed that in Scandinavia. where furniture design 
has been preéminent since the close of the last war, there 
is a happy coordination between designer and craftsman 
who work closely together. each one aware of what the 
other is thinking, each sharing credit for the piece 

The variety of desks. chests. tables, sofas. coffee tables. 
stools and benches which Maloof builds for his West 
Coast clients are designed with two purposes in mind: to 
fill the client's specific need= and to make pieces which 
will stand the test of time. 

Quite fearlessly. Maloof says that good modern fur 
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Burton Frasher, Jr 


Tahles ‘ and lou har pe legs. 
waxed Danish cork tops in common ; one above is in 


walnut, a companion piece for two 


walnut sofas and radio-recorder cabinet. At right Maloof 


demonstrates his extreme care in finishing. 
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niture will mix with anything--with Spanish baroque, 
early American, French provincial. or with whatever com- 
poses the elements of a pleasant interior today or a 
hundred years from today. 

This outgoing attitude makes Maloof’s lot as a designet 
an exceedingly happy one. Not having subscribed to the 
precepts of any one school of thought. he likes to watch 
the progress of pace-setting architects and designers in the 
United States and abroad and reach out for the fune- 
tional. the organic and the decorative while he works out 
a problem. His one enthusiastic concern is that every 
piece he turns out shall demonstrate usefulness, beauty 
and craftsmanship. 

A detail! in which Maloof takes special pride appears 
in his dining chairs. He stumbled upon it while he was 
hand-sculpturing a chair back from a three-by-five piece 
of walnut. He found that by widening or narrowing the 
angle where the chair back is pierced by the leg. le could 
vary the angle of the chair to suit individual notions of 
comfort and at the same time achieve an attractive 
-culptured effect. 

Several convictions guide Maloof at his bench. He 
wants the light fluid lines of his furniture to convey also 
a feeling of strength. He believes that a table. ideally, 
should be in one solid slab and without tricky mechanisms, 
but that where horizontal and vertical grains of wood 
have to be used. it is possible to have handsome contrast. 


He will not build a chair so low that human beings have 
to climb up to get out of it. He makes chair arms com- 
fortable for the movements of human arms. He reduces 
upholstery to a minimum, uses foam rubber as its base. 

Characteristically, Maloof has a conviction that joinery 
is an esthetic part of design. “If a piece is well put to- 
gether, the joints will be pleasing to the eye and should 
not be hidden,” he says. Thus he triple-mitres all corners, 
an old Chinese custom that protects veneer edges and 
gives full play to the skill of his deft hands. He also 
makes dovetailed joints and tongue and groove joints 
when other woodworkers might be willing to settle for 
less difficult detail. Where his pegged legs enter surfaces, 
he likes to add an insert in contrasting wood 

Working mostly with teak, oak. ash, birch, or walnut, 
he gives a margin of preference to walnut because, of all 
his best loved woods, it has the most warmth and work- 
ability. Bireh turns well and combines successfully with 
walnut or teak. His choice of wood usually depends upon 
the colors in the room a piece is intended for. 

Of the finishing process Maloof says: “TL put as much 
time on finishing my pieces as | do on the combined steps 


Favoring an oi} 


of designing and putting them together.” 
finish because of the warmth and patina it gives, he first 
applies a transparent wood filler over the grain of the 
wood. Then. with cheesecloth. he rubs on a mixture of 
turpentine and boiled linseed oil. When the coat has set 


Above. a two-unit storage 
cabinet, each piece forty-eight inches with a 
ninety-inch table ; left, comfort, no 


strain legs vertical, back tilted, hase forward. 
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over night, he repeats this step twice, then applies straight 
boiled linseed oil which he allows to dry for two or three 
days. The final steps involve rubbing down the surface- 
with pumice or rottenstone and applying oil with a leather 
pad. Oil finishes delight him because they mellow beauti 
fully, do not turn color and, when seratched. can be 
touched up again. Veneers will not take an oil finish satis 
factorily, Maloof believes, since the oil cannot penetrate 
the glue line, only one sixty-fourth of an inch deep. 

Plastic and lacquer finishes require surfaces that are 
well sanded and free of dust. To apply them, Maloot 
starts off with three coats of a sanding sealer mixed with 
a thinner, and gives a sanding after each coat. Then he 
sprays on flat lacquer and builds it up in seven or eight 
very thin coats. In between coats he sandpapers with 
No. 500 wet or dry sandpaper, butting the sandpaper 
with gasoline or solvent, At the final stage, he burnishes 
the surface with 4-0000 steel wool with wax on it. 

Maloof thrives on the freedom and demands of his 
one-man operation. In the course of the day he may be 
salesman, designer, craftsman, supply buyer, truck driver. 
but he is sublimely free to design and build. without 
interference from such commercial factors as cost ac- 
countants, advertising executives, sales managers or shop 
superintendents whose foibles tend to destroy the subtle. 


ties of craftsmanship for the sake of profits. When asked 
if he would care to design for mass production. Maloof 
shakes his head. “The smell of wood in my shop is more 
pleasing than a desk in an office.” he confesses. “I shall 
always want to design in three dimensions.” 

Meanwhile. tucked in his small eighteen- by twenty-foot 
shop at the rear of his two-acre lemon grove, Maloof is 
kept to a breakneck routine by clients from all walks of 
life in the sunny vallevs of Southern California. When 
the suceess of a piece leads to more orders from clients. 
Maloof is ready to comply up to a point. He opposes 
“crowding up a room.” Because a piece of furniture re- 
quires space to achieve its effect. he edits rather than 
executes when he considers it necessary. 

When he wants to relax and there is a scrap of wood 
at hand, Maloof is apt to carve out a fish, a salad bowl. 
a platter, or a fork. Models of furniture he makes for 
clients become toys for his five-year-old and, incidentally. 
a documentary record of his design trends. 


Valooj determined during his wartime service in Alaska 
to devote his time to designing and making finely hand- 
finished furniture, In the past he has sold only from 
his Alta Loma shop but recently he has added another 
outlet, Kneedler-Fauchére, in Los Angeles, California. 
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Opposite page. top, another 
version of a Maloof chair u ith 
sculptured arms; below. 

a close-up of the radio and 
recorder cabinet with 

sliding doors of pou der blue 
masonite. This page. 

tables with a difference. 
Below. walnut slats are dadoed 
into sides of birch. 
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A Swiss ceramist 


BY RUTH BUOL 


Some pieces functional, some just jor the sake of 
heing, Margrit Linck’s work always has a highly individual flavor 
spiked with humor through line and color. 
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Forms of antiquity are given an 


original and contemporary character 


T Was eleven in the morning when | arrived in Reichen- 
bach bei Zollikofen. a rural suburb of Bern, Switzer- 
land. The sun was hot around the Lincks’ big half- 
timbered house. red geraniums blossomed at every win- 
dow. and student workers were bringing out huge trays 
of freshly-turned cups. saucers. carafes and ash trays to 
dry in the areaway at the side. | had come to learn how 
Margrit Linck had brought Bernese ceramics out of 
oblivion. and had raised the art once more to museum 
level. A housewife when | knew her in 1929, she had 
become unexpectedly famous; it was like an American 
success story, 

The first member of the family to greet me was Bella, 
the Newfoundland, who came lumbering around =the 
corner, wagging her tail. Margrit emerged from the dark 
interior. her sandy hair and strong, ascetic face in smiling 
relief. She said she had been phoning. giving the day’s 
orders, arranging something special with the Italian maid 
for our lunch, receiving business messages of importance. 

It became evident that Margrit was shy about herself 
and her spectacular rise to “premiére céramiste de la 
Suisse.” She even looked rather hunted at the prospect of 
answering personal questions--a woman with a deeply 
emotional approach to life, | thought, who expresses her- 
self in every way better than in words. We might have 
reached an impasse had not her sculptor husband ap- 
peared, beaming with cordiality and cooperation. Margrit 
came to her own rescue at once. 

“Walter can tell you much better than | can about my- 
self. He remembers all the things that I have forgotten. | 
will just finish some business. then at lunch we can really 
talk.” And she disappeared as rapidly as Alice down the 
rabbit hole. 

Bella. Walter and | headed for the workshop. “One 
thing is very important.” Walter explained in’ Freneh. 
“Margrit is one of the first in Europe to revive the idea 
of using the human figure in vases. She did this type of 


work seriously before famous artists like Picasso began 
doing it for fun.” | asked him what he thought of the 


master's pottery, as | had just acquired a piece in 
Vailauris. “Never forget.” Walter said, “that ceramics 
is essentially sculpture. That is why Picasso is one of the 
greatest ceramists: he never makes a mistake because the 
sculpture and the design are made for each other. Many 
famous artists who have taken up ceramics recently have 
failed. Why? They have succeeded only in creating a 
good design.” 

We descended the pottery-lined steps to the basement. 
The workshop was a series of airy, well-lighted rooms. 
Four student workers (a young man and three girls) were 
apparently enthralled with their jobs. Bella’s tail waved 
with delight at the sight of them, and several objets 
d'art had to be moved out of range. Pottery, finished and 
half-finished, covered every available surface, and con- 
spicuous among the commercial items stood the strangely 
enchanted creatures of Margrit’s private world, Over 
there, surrounded by pitchers. a large-bellied object) was 
it a goose? stretched its greedy neck. Next to it was a 
mat black jug. rounded into a voluptuous curve, then 
softly dented, its top opening in a lopsided way as if it 
were an underwater thing preparing to engulf its prey. 
In these works-in-progress there was evident a primitive 
force tempered to modern refinement; eccentric forms 
with strong simplicity of feeling. Most of them were 
finished with litthe or no glaze. most were in the original 
earth colors of white and red; some were black, some 
bore a touch of blue. 

Between rows of ash trays. two fat pigeons, the like of 
which will never be seen in any public park, bowed head- 
lessly toward each other, one of them winged with a flat- 
top like an aircraft carrier. Vases whose mouths had been 
abnormally stretched (as if to accommodate a hearty 
scream) were pinched shut in a long crease. from one end 
of which rose a bird-like neck and head. Another goose 
jug waddled upright on two fat feet. its handle an arm 
twisting backwards to rest a webbed hand on its bottom. 

“She may start with an ordinary form.” Walter was 
saving of Margrit, “then at the end she looks at it eviti- 
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thove. a bird in black and white : 

helow right, one of Margrit’s first pieces, a 
pitcher related to the human form; clowns 
come next: far right. a vase. 


cally. gives it a tweak somewhere.” He made the sound 
of a moist cork tightening in a bottle. “And right away. 
it's a masterpiece!” | found out later that, far from con 
sidering anything a masterpiece when done, Margrit 
humbly waits for Walter's final word of approval. He act- 
as critic only, since he has never done ceramics himself, 
preferring to leave the field entirely to his wife. Her ideas 
of sculpture derive in no way from his, it must be made 
clear; neither does he impose his ideas on her work. His 
comments are the result of esthetic insight and. as such, 
Margrit depends upon them heavily. 

| wish | had a recording of Walter, Margrit. and the 
two other guests swapping remarks in German (which 
| dont understand); of Walter conferring with the 
Italian maid strictly in Italian (which nobody else under- 
stood well); of everyone combining French, German. 
English for my benefit, and of my answers in my only 
two languages (French and English) which were not 
always quite clear either to myself or to anyone else. I 
was a madhouse, but | managed to pull from it every 
thing | needed to know. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. the Free 
Peasants of Bern made the most artistic pottery in 
Switzerland. (Among the age-old symbols which they em- 
ploved was the sign of two crossed fish. which Margrit 
now uses in single form as her signature.) With the in 
dustrial era, commercialism invaded ceramics: unique 
pieces prepared in the peasants spare hours. lovingly 
evolved. were channeled into mass production, and within 
a short time Bernese pottery became a has-been. cheap 
ened and sadly drained of personality. 

Although born in a small village near Bern. Marerit 
herself is not of peasant stock: her father was a veter 
inarian and breeder of prize Swiss horses. She had no 
idea of doing ceramics until 1932. when she was already 
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married and the Depression had made the going rough 
for sculptors and artists everywhere. In the beginning, 
her creations were utilitarian, devised for her own use 
and fired in her small kitchen. Being Bernese, she was 
well acquainted with the peasant art of the past and het 
first pieces were in the manner of the best of these, done 
in red or white clay and painted with natural earth colors. 
Almost at once she departed from the familiar, swinging 
away in a breath-taking are of fantasy. breathing such 
life and individuality into the new forms that her genius 
could not fail to be recognized. 

The first big order came within a short time 
hundred vases for the annual festival, “Bern in Blumen.” 
Fortune had smiled, and Margrit’s career was securely 
launched. “Bern in Blumen” is a charming idea, and one 
that makes the town a showpiece. It is the sole responsi- 
bility of an ancient and honorable institution, dedicated 
entirely to the external beauty of the city. Every summer. 
on a specified date, prizes are awarded to householders 


having the most decorative window boxes. Margrit’s first 
three hundred urns must have been a tremendous success, 
because she has been asked to furnish them ever since, 
and this vear the number has risen to one thousand. to 
keep pace with the growing population. 

Several European countries have examples of Margrit’s 
work in their museums. During the last war, the Italian 
town of Faenza was almost leveled by bombs; its mu- 
seum, loaded with ceramic treasures, was completely 
destroyed. Artists were approached for contributions to 
the new museum; among them, Picasso gave a plate. 
Margrit three vases. She exhibits jointly with such artists 
as Miré, and erities hail her with such phrases as: “She 
<vmbolizes the recovery of intellectual sovereignty over a 
mere dead formalism.” And, “Margrit Linck’s works are 
full of sensuous joy which awakens wherever man’s heart 


beats more strongly than the hammerings of a mechan- 
ized world.” 

In answer to practical minds who insist that crafts must 
be functional, the magazine “Graphis” had this to say: 
“Although her jugs have the quality of sculptures, they 
nevertheless remain jugs.” Since that was written, how- 
ever, she has reached out beyond the limitations of fune- 
tionalism, daring to step over the borderline into the 
realm of abstract art. Sometimes. now, the mouths of the 
jugs may be closed (as all mouths should be at one time 
or another) and I find the departure refreshing. 

There was one more question. “Est-ce que vous ne 
devenez jamais ‘fed up.” | asked, “with your work?” 

“Nein!” Margrit cried. “1 would like toute une autre 
vie to make la céramique!” 

Walter suddenly remembered two more bits of informa- 
tion—the final pieces that completed the jigsaw puzzle 
for the day. “Was bedeutet ...” he began, “| mean, how 
do you say in English this thing?” He pointed to a piece 
of driftwood nailed to the living room wall. | told him. 
“Margrit gets [inspiration from this wood often, Also, 
she travels much; plusieurs fois par an, in Italy. in 
France, all around, to see new things and get a fresh 
feeling about her work. Cela aide a créer les nouvelles 
choses,” he ended sagely. We all nodded in solemn agree- 
ment with this. (Nothing more broadening than travel.) 

As I arose to go, Bella rose too, like a whale out of 
the sea. spilling furniture to right and left; and this time 
her tail swept the coffee table clean. Pottery and all 
crashed to the floor. It was her lucky day; nothing broke. 


1 portrait painter and craftsman of original enamel jew: 
elry (her lively article on her pieces appeared in our May- 
June “52 issue), Mrs. Buol renewed a long acquaintance 
with crafts when she visited western Europe last year. 
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A sword for Eisenhower 


A magnificent example of the goldsmith’s art from Holland 


and MERTON BARRY 


N Getober, 1947, a small group of men gathered in the 
Netherlands Embassy in Washington. The select com- 
pany included the United States Secretaries of the Army. 
Navy and Air Force and the guest of honor. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. who was observing his fifty- 
seventh birthday. He received the birthday gift of 
the century when EF. \N. Van Kleffens. the Dutch Ambas- 
sador, placed in his hands the magnificent Sword of 
Liberation. Queen Wilhelmina and the people of her 
country thus expressed their gratitude to the man they 
revered as almost personally responsible for their libera- 
tion from the Nazi terror. 

The sword contained over two pounds of gold. Its sides 
were encrusted with 194 pearls and 246 Brazilian tourma- 
lines. Displayed on its surface and that of its sheath were 
examples of nearly every trick known to the goldsmiths 
trade, On the sides of the steel blade were inlaid in gold 
the mottoes of the United States. F Pluribus Unum. and 
the Netherlands, Je Vaintiendrai. The hilt swirled into a 
circular medallion on one side of which was enameled in 
colors the coat of arms of the Netherlands and on the 
other that of the Supreme Headquarters. Allied Expedi 
tionary Force. On the back of the hilt were engraved the 
dates 1914-45, the years during which were fought the 
battles leading to Holland’s liberation. On bands crossing 
the sheath were listed the battles themselves: Arromanches, 
Cherbourg, Avranches, Falaise, Antwerpen. Grave- 
Nijmegen, Overloon, Aken, Woensdrecht. Walcherer. 
Remagen-Wesel, Torgau. 

The sheath was covered with gold filigree and granula- 
tion work and set with rosettes of pearls and tourmalines. 
Escutcheons of white gold were inlaid with the inserip- 
tions “Queen Wilhelmina to General D. D. Eisenhower” 
and “In grateful memory of the glorious liberation.” 
Granulation is a process of soldering minute particles 
(granules) of gold to a flat surface. or together in 
clusters. When these granules are polished each one re- 
leets a pinpoint of light, giving the surface a richness 
which cannot be produced in any other way. The origin 
of the process is lost in antiquity, but the greatest flower- 
ing of the technique was in the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.C. in Greece and Etruria. Examples of this work may 
he found here in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City and in the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. Use of the technique declined by the third cen- 
tury B.C. and only a few poorly executed examples of 
Roman work made during that period survive. 

During the past two centuries goldsmiths have tried to 
rediscover the exact methods used by ancient craftsmen 
to make the granules and solder them together. Methods 
for making granules are: (1) Placing small bits of fine 
gold in powdered charcoal in an iron box and heating 
them until they melt into balls; (2) Pouring molten fine 
gold into cold water. The explosion caused by the result- 
ing steam throws off tiny granules of gold. The most 
difeult step in the technique is soldering the granules to- 
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vether or to a plate. because the tiny spheres are hardly 
larger than the minute pieces of solder needed. The solder 
tends to alloy with the granules, lowering their melting 
points and destroying them. The Etrusean bullae earrings, 
made of clusters of granules, appear to have no solder at 
all holding them together. It is possible that they were 
first pasted together with verdigris which, when heated, 
alloved the remaining copper from the compound into 
each granule at its point of contact with others, fusing 
them together. 

lhe intricacies of this latter step of the granulation 
process have been mastered by a very few contemporary 
Luropean and American craftsmen. The prize winning 
ring in the Wichita Decorative Arts and Ceramics Exhibi- 
tion employed granulation to give a rich surface texture 
to its design. However, on the Eisenhower sword sheath, 
the somewhat larger granules were soldered to the plate 
-eparately. The completion of the weapon in the early 
days of July, 1947, climaxed a year and a half of work 
hy some fifteen people. Supervising it were perhaps the 
only two men in Europe who could have executed such a 
commission: the brothers Jan Eloy and Leo Brom of 
Utrecht. Holland. A last splendid stronghold of a craft 
vuild that flourished in medieval times, the workshop of 
the Broms has been renowned for a hundred years. It 
contains every necessary piece of equipment for executing 
the precious metalwork on Queen Wilhelmina’s gift. 
The completed ensemble of sword and sheath is only 


one of many remarkable pieces of work done by the 
roms. Four generations have worked in their Utrecht 
-hop shaping by hand a shining array of gold, silver and 
jeweled art objects. Jan Eloy and Leo Brom both began 


Far left, sword and sheath with 
Vetherlands coat of arms, names of hattles 
engraved; above. pliers and wire 

twists for the filigree: each bit was 
woldered on. Right. detail of hilt. 


to work with their father and grandfather before they 
were fifteen, for goldsmithing must be learned early if 
one is to excel at it. Rudolf, son of Leo Brom, took up his 
father’s craft in the same manner. During the war the 
three craftsmen and their assistants managed by several 
miracles to keep their equipment and continue to produce. 
Precious metals were searce despite the fact that many 
Dutch people brought them family heirlooms to be melted 
down and sold for food. To keep in practice, the Broms 
cast dishes in iron and inlaid them with brass. Some of 
the results were unusually gratifying. Only during the 
last months before liberation, the tragic Hunger Winter, 
were gas and electricity cut off and their work brought to 
a complete standstill. 

The Broms are known throughout Europe for their 
finely executed pieces of jewelry and silverware. includ- 
ing vases and candelabra. The Utrecht craftsmen have a 
constant demand, also, for chalices. crucifixes, mon- 
strances and statuettes for churches. Examples of their 
work ean be found in nearly every church in the Nether- 
lands as well as in public buildings and private houses. 
Pieces have gone to Belgium, France, Germany and, more 
recently. to the United States. One of their first American 
commissions, a gold crucifix and tabernacle, is on display 
in St. John’s Hospital in Springfield, Mlinois. 

Young Rudolf Brom, after working for a time with 
Baron Fleming. the Swedish court jeweler, came to the 
United States in 1949 and has been teaching gold. and 
silversmithing to students at the Wichita Art Association 
Center in Kansas. He has been both exhibitor and judge 
in the National Decorative Arts and Ceramies Exhibition 
which is held there each spring. 
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Cadoret develops 
village industry for weavers. 


embroiderers in Mexico 


: Painter desi f dl k 

XCAMAKK 
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— Caporet, a French painter of international 
reputation, undertook three years ago to establish 
a community industry in Erongaricuaro, Mexico, with its 
two hundred or so villagers. Within this short space of 
time, he has succeeded in doing just that. Situated in the 
Michoacan district, due west of Mexico City, this little 
village lay as though sleeping in the forgotten past. com- 
pletely isolated from modern life. Here Cadoret began 
designing tapestries, fabrics for draperies, spreads, table- 
cloths—-even skirts, blouses and dresses. Under his tute- 
lage and management, the villagers are now weaving and 
dyeing the cotton material for these, and embroidering 
them according to his designs. 

Monsieur Cadoret is most emphatic, however. in his 
contention that he gets more inspiration and ideas from 
his workers than he gives them. However this may be. the 
two elements have been successfully combined to produce 
extraordinary charm and freshness in the werk of the 
ateliers at Erongaricuaro. Each piece is in itself a work of 
art. Materials and embroideries are in rich beautiful col- 
ors, expressing the extremely advanced ideas of Cadoret, 
the painter, in terms of the most archaic compositions and 
primitive symbolism. In addition to his own designs, he 
has used those of other artists interested in the project: 
Calder, Leonora Carrington, Tamayo, Clement of Spain 
and Orlando, the Mexican, to mention a few. 


Cadoret designs fantastic creatures, 


Before the Mexican venture, Michel Cadoret had 
painted and exhibited widely, from Paris to San Fran- 
cisco, from Sweden to South America. As a very young 
man. he executed frescoes for the Paris International Ex- 
position of 1937, and for the Liége International Exhibit 
in 19389. His first important exhibition was held in the 
French Overseas Museum in the West Indies in 1938. 
During the War he served with the Free French forces and 
was twice taken prisoner. In 1947 he exhibited in Sweden 
and Norway, and participated in the Salon d Automne, 
Salon des Tuileries and Salon des Independants. We held 
a scholarship at the Boston Fine Arts School in 1948, and 
since then has traveled widely in this country and other 
far quarters of the globe, painting and exhibiting. Be 
sides paintings and frescoes, M. Cadoret has illustrated 
hooks. Notable among them are “Antigone” and “Eury- 
dice” by J. Anouith. 

At Erongaricuaro, the work is divided among the vil 
lagers so that the men do the weaving and dyeing and 
the women the embroidering, all under the direction of 
Lena Gordon. Only local, vegetable dyes are used; the 
weaving is, of course, done by hand. 

Most important in the project are the wall hangings, 
and the question has arisen as to the propriety of calling 
them tapestries. According to a definition aceepted in 
France. M. Cadoret has explained. a tapestry is a “ma- 


supert ises colors and wearing, specifies stitches. 
fhove. cross and chain with French knots. 
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Left. Cadoret blocks out design 
which will be given toa small group of village 
women to work on in unison. Below, he 

explains the concept and the desired result, 


Sometimes detail or finishing is done by 
a single needleworker as shown here. 
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terial destined to cover and decorate a wall.” He cites the 
lapestries of Bayeux which are believed to have been 
made by Mathilde, William the Conquerors queen, in the 
eleventh century. These were intricate embroideries in 
varicolored wool yarns on handwoven linen grounds, 
celebrating events leading up to and including the con 
quest of England by William of Normandy. 


It is interesting to note that after numerous experi 
ments Cadoret settled upon the very same stitehes as 
those in the Bayeux tapestries simple cross-stitch for 


outlines. chain stitch for fill-in, and French knots. More 
over, the procedures followed are equally simple. The 
artist’ draws the material 
crayons or pastels, The design is then protected with an 
ordinary fixative so that it will not rub off and be lost 
during the embroidering process. The piece is then given 
to the workers who select the embroidery threads under 
actually there are more 


the design directly on with 


the supervision of M. Cadoret 
than three hundred shades to choose from. In order to 
insure constant uniformity of execution in a large piece, 
it is given to ateliers with teams of four or five women 
who work on it simultaneously. 

Cadoret attributes the technical success of the work to 
the manual skill of the workers, and to their ability to 
preserve the vivid, graphic character of whatever they 
undertake, whether it's representational or abstract’ in 
subject matter, These workers possess a true feeling for 
texture. for the filled-in and the open spaces, comparable 
to that of an etcher or engraver who knows by instinet 


how to dramatize the pictorial content of his work, to 
vive it that essential graphic quality. 

Certain aspects of Cadoret’s venture have excited the 
interest of the outside world. Here is the case of a man 
who, single-handed, has developed a successful commer 
cial enterprise. solely on his own initiative. and without 
outside capital. True, his work met with sympathetic 
response. but he received nothing but verbal encourage- 
ment from government agencies and UNESCO, 

He began by putting his products on the Mexican 
market. selling them in small quantities. But very soon 
the fine stores of the United States became interested be- 
cause of the originality of design, the quality of the ma- 
terials, Shops such as Neiman-Mareus, Lord & Taylor 
and Sakowitz placed orders and organized promotions. 
In New York. Dorothy Liebes undertook to represent him 
for the interiors trade and showed a collection of his 
things when she opened her new studio last fall. The 
entire enterprise unfolded spontaneously and expanded 
despite the problems inherent in starting any business out 
side the framework of an established economy, 

The extraordinary suecess of Cadoret’s project is a 
most encouraging thing: it has brought an entire popula 
tion- until then existing in the age of barter 
with modern life. It has enabled them to compete on 
equal terms with other highly sought-after products in the 
most discriminating and exelusive markets, This com- 


into contact 


munity industry has arrived. and has established for the 


M.L. 


inhabitants a continuous distribution of products, 
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PP we astounding patterns of Mohammedan art can only 

be compared with snowflakes of which there are no 
two alike, The infinite variety of invention puts one in 
awe of the creative capacity of Arab artisans. To under 
stand the homogeneous esthetic. existing throughout the 
realm of Islam, one must go back to its origins. 

The period of Arab conquest began in the seventh 
century and continued until the expulsion of the Arabs 
from Spain im 1092. At its peak, the Arab empire spread 
in the west to include Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Moroceo 
and Spain; in the east, from Turkey to Persia and even 
India. Mohammedan art therefore can be divided roughly 
into five types, basically similar, but with superficial dif. 
ferences, These are the Indo-Moslem, the Persian, the 
Turkish, the Arabic and the Hispano-Moresque. It is with 
the western phase that we are here concerned. 

With such diversity of influence, one wonders what 
caused an art of so marked a homogeneity to develop. 
There are various factors which help to explain this. 
What seems to be a preference for endlessly formalized 
patterns in Islamic design was not a question of choice 
The Koran strictly prohibits the use of representational 
art; thus, human figures and animals are almost always 
absent. Floral motifs, in the form of arabesques, are so 


conventionalized as to lose their resemblance to the 
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objects of departure the rose, the carnation, the tulip. 


the palm and various leaf patterns. The universal use 


of Arabic for praver and literature and the extensive travel 
required for commercial as well as religious reasons were 
other factors which made for a unified culture. Still an 
other was the common practice among the ruling class of 
attracting the most talented craftsmen from various parts 
of the empire to construct and decorate mosques and 
palace ts. 

Within the preseribed rules of the Koran, and offering 
the widest range of decoration, the geometric abstract 
pattern characteristic of Islamic art dominates its design 
field. The Orientals’ love for ornament always has been 
evident in all of their crafts. Whether creating an object 
for functional or decorative use. the craftsman working 
with clay, varn, metal or wood evinced an abhorrence 
for plain surfaces. Though his ingenuity may have been 
taxed for invention, there is no evidence of his having 
been unable to meet the challenge. 

Craft traditions of the past are still very much alive 
In such magnificent structures as the Alhambra in Gra- 
nada (built 1248-1354). the Aleazar of Seville (118 
1510), the mosques of Cordoba, Fez, Algiers. Tunis. 
all built prior to the fifteenth 
century--we find the prototypes of the contemporary 


Tangier and Tlemcen 
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= BY OPPL UNTRACHT 
Origins of Moorish design 


Opposite page, courtyard of a 


mosque in Fez with doorway screen and 
pillars of carved cedarwood ; 

above, tray of silver inlaid with black steel, 
Tunisian Damascene ; right above. 
stucco relief of the Alhambra Cu fie 
script: right, the Alhambra again 

with carved stucco in arabesques, seripl 
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thove, the very intricate and exquisitely executed portal of the 
twelfth century mosque of Cordoba, Spain, showing similar but never identical motifs. 


thove.a tray from Fez, bronze 
with engraved design: left. another of the 


courtyard entryways 


of the Alhambra. in itself fabulous. 
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craftsmen’s designs. In all their buildings, the decora- 
tive element complements the structural, Typical is the 
use of mosaic tile, painstakingly exact. a geometric puzzle 
of brilliant blue. green and yellow. to cover large wall 
areas. These and the carved cedar wood ceilings, poly- 
chromed in red. black and gold, create the effect of in- 
teriors covered with dazzlingly brilliant tapestries. A 
design study of any one of these structures would pro- 
vide material to fill a volume. In the Alhambra we find 
the interlaced pattern called the “Star of Solomon” re- 
peatedly used with variations in the mosaic majolica tile 
dadoes that surround each room and patio. Unfortunately 
throughout Spain and North Africa mosaic tile decora 
tions are with rare exceptions becoming a thing of the 
past. The contemporary application of this eraft has 
degenerated to the use of square majolica tiles painted to 
simulate the effect of mosaic geometric patterns. Infinitely 
cheaper and more easily installed, majolica tiles are pop- 
ular in this area and are applied to the same decorative 
uses as mosaic. 

Tin and luster glazes. originating in Persia, were de- 
veloped by the Arabs. When the Arabs came to Spain 
they found an existing tradition of ceramics though on a 
comparatively primitive level. Tin glazes were their con- 
tribution; and from this beginning evolved the majolica 
glaze. which reached its peak in Faenza, Italy. in the 
fifteenth century. The advantage of tin oxide in a glaze i- 
that it renders the glaze opaque. This obviates the neces- 
sity of an engobe to coat the body before the design is 
applied. Tin glazes also mature in the kiln without much 


Left, two interpretations of the Southern 
Cross in silver filigree from Algiers on pierced metal 
base. Below, coasters in the Damascene manner. 


viscosity at peak temperatures. This factor made possible 
designs of great complexity, painted with metallic oxides 
on an off-white ground, in colors that did not run. 

As a base for luster glaze decoration, well-loved by the 
Moors of Spain and throughout Islam, tin glazes are un 
surpassed. The old formulas for lusters (sulphide of cop- 
per or silver combined with ochre and mixed with 
vinegar) are still used today, painted thinly on glazed 
pieces in traditional patterns, and fired at low tempera- 
tures in the kilns of Valencia and Fez. 

Besides the arabesques and the angular geometric pat- 
terns. another device frequently found in Mohammedan 
design is Arabie calligraphy. In palaces, mosques and 
residences of the past we find borders of ancient vertical 
Cutie writing and cursive Arab seript quoting portions 
of the Koran with great decorative effect. These quotations 
may be painted on tiles, molded in relief on walls, incised 
in delicate stuceo. painted on vases, carved in stone, 
woven in rugs or hammered into metal. 

One of the enduring and productive crafts of Moslem 
origin is damascening the insertion of gold. silver or 
brass wire into burin-engraved grooves upon iron or steel 
or other metals. After the groove is cut into the steel, the 
rough burr is left. The wire is placed in the groove and 
hammered to form a permanent bond; the burr closes 
partially over the wire and holds it in place. Damascene 
originated in Damascus and was carried to perfection by 
the Arabs. particularly in the decoration of armor and 
weapons. Today. a variation of this art in Spain is known 
as Toledo ware. To achieve the handsome color contrast of 
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gold and silver wire inlaid in a black steel background, 
characteristic of Toledo ware. the completed piece ts 
heated so as to oxidize the steel to a permanent black 

Damascene employing silver, copper or brass encrusta 
tion on a contrasting metal base is practised in Tunisia 
and Egypt where the tradition persists. The Casbah of 
Tunis contains many ateliers producing trays of dazzling 
brilliance in copper and bronze, using silver and other 
metals for decoration. Arab seript and elaborate geometric 
patterns predominate. Moroccan metal craftsmen seem to 
prefer brass and copper trays profusely engraved but 
without encrustation 

When the Moors used wood as in the cedar “stalactite” 
ceilines of the Alhambra. it was intricately carved. poly 


chromed and frequently enriched with gold leaf. Furni- 
ture such as tables, decorative boxes, screen partitions in 
mosques, and elaborately carved doors were inlaid with 
veneers, bone and mother-of-pearl. Here again we are 
impressed by the versatility of geometric design which 
can be applied to any material without violating its in- 
herent quality. 

Any survey of the products of the Islamic craftsmen 
of today would be incomplete without mentioning jewelry. 
One is not surprised to find jewelry created in North 
Africa with originality and competence. At Tizi-Ouzou 
in Algeria silver jewelry, typical of the past. is still being 
made. Berber artisans have not lost the art of making bar- 
haric pieces fantastically encrusted with cabochon-cut 
carnelian and lapis lazuli. The city of Algiers has thriv- 
ing workshops of silversmiths who produce delicate fili- 
gree jewelry, built up on pierced bases, composed of 
domes. shot and twisted and hammered wire. 

There are government-sponsored schools for artisans 
in Spain and North Africa. One of these is the Escuela 
de Artes Indigenas in Tetuan, Spanish Morocco. This 
-chool proposes to keep alive the traditions and tech- 
niques of Morocean crafts. Its curriculum includes 
damascene, wrought iron. tapestry making, embroidered 
leather work, gold stamping. metal repoussé. mosaic, 
cedar carving and polychroming. weaving and many other 
techniques. The school has a museum containing the best 
samples of indigenous arts and crafts available to the 
students for inspiration and study. High standards de 
manded by the authorities insure the continuation and 
vrowth of a rich craft tradition in Mohammedan art. 


Oppi l ntracht, photographer and craftsman in metal and 
other mediums, instructor of layout and design at the Neu 
York School of Printing, is now a regular contributor, A 
world traveler, he has special enthusiasm for North Africa 


Court of the Lions with fountain playing in the bright sunlight at the Alhambra in 


Spain. Below, the Star of Solomon pattern in mosaic majolica tile at the famous Alhambra. 
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Philippine experiment in 


handweaving BY PATRICIA KERSTEN BROOKS 


er shimmering, sheer pita cloth, made in the Philip- 


pines of pineapple fiber, has been familiar to Ameri- 


can weavers for decades. Only recently has evidence come 


our way of further fervent, one might add-——experi 
mentation in the use of natural fibers in Philippine hand- 
weaving. Place mats of cotton and rice straw, lamp shade- 
of banana fiber, handbags of rattan and cotton, all with 
a natural, textured look, quickened in interest through 
-cattered dashes of color, have brought the Philippines to 
the fore in the weaving field. 

This Philippine weaving story begins in 1999 when a 
joint Philippine Government, Mutual Security Agency of 
the United States Government and United Nations project 
took shape. Weaving. a centuries-old craft in these Pacific 
Islands, was dying out. The war had destroyed many 
looms. and weavers lacked the money to rebuild. Cotton 
varns were hard to come by, those imported were often 
of inferior quality and not color-fast: the local cotton 
crop was poor. Cheap imported machine-made textiles 
flooded the market. causing the market value of hand. 
woven fabrics to lose ground. The future looked grim. 

To remedy this situation and to restore handweaving 
and make it pay its way in the local and foreign market. 


the government decided to set up a weaver training pro 
gram and requested the United Nations Technical As 
sistance Administration to provide expert advice. The 
expert appointed was an American designer and weaver. 
Miss Lysbeth Wallace. from Cranbrook Academy of Art 
and the Kansas City Art Institute, under whose superyi 
sion fifty-one weavers were trained. Learning the essential 
techniques of weaving procedure, including warping and 
setting up of looms, the weavers were soon taught the 
value of experimentation with local fibers. They learned 
to rely on home grown products, thereby cutting the cost 
of production, 

New techniques were constantly being introduced to 
increase the weavers efliciency and speed up production 
\ warping reel, a box-like construction of light weight 
which revolves on a center pole, shortened the warping 
time. Based on a Cranbrook type of reel. it accommodates 
sixty yards of warp and allows for twelve threads to be 
wound at one time, as contrasted with the old method in 
which one or two threads were wound at a time, while 
the weaver walked to and fro winding them on pegs at- 
tached to a large square frame. A laborious task indeed! 

The second time-saver was a weighted box to main- 


tain tension during the weaving. This tension permits the 


weaver to wind her own warp, thereby freeing a second 
weaver for other work. The idea of the weighted box was 
contributed to the project by Miss Marianne Strengell, 
noted American weaver. who served as one of the con- 
sultants on the Philippine project. With this box, two to 
three days’ work has been reduced to forty-five minutes 
(fifty yards of warp could be wound in that time}. thereby 
stepping up produc tion considerably. 

A fly-shuttle loom. another Strengell development. has 
helped solve a basic economic problem of Philippine 
weaving. Easily constructed from the fine and inexpen 
sive wood available throughout the Islands, it does not 
cost a great deal to produce and is now being used by 
village weavers in more remote areas, Fast and easy to 
operate, the fly-shuttle loom has the great advantage of 
extra width, so the fabric produced can meet the standard 
dimensions required by export markets. Philippine fabric 


widths used to be quite narrow. 

Design, important in any craft development, has been 
the spark plug of the entire Philippine weaving project. 
In the early days, designs contributed by a United Na- 


tions weaver, Mrs. Mary Rice. stimulated Philippine in- 
lerest in the textured look of heavy cotton yarns. Then 
came the emphasis on fibers, and now the combination 
of the two effects. “The Philippines is a weavers dream- 
land.” Lysbeth Wallace has said, “because natural fibers 
abound, just waiting to be discovered and experimented 
with.” A hundred and fifty new designs have emerged 
from her experiments. 

The experiments have been many: abaca (known com- 
mercially as Manila hemp) combined with jusi. the 
gossamer, cocoon-fresh silk of the Orient. to make a filmy 
but sturdy dress fabric: balakbak, the outer bark of the 
abaca plant, woven with cotton into drapery material; 
coconut midrib combined with cotton in place mats; 
lupiz, the inside of the abaca plant, combined with abaca 
twine and cotton to make screens, wall hangings and 
draperies; ticug, a type of grass, combined with cotton 
in place mats. It is a joke among the weavers that not 
much of an abaca plant goes to waste. “We even use the 
single strands for mosquito and fish nets, and right now 
we are working on the abaca waste, experimenting with 
it in place mats, testing its strength.” one weaver reported. 


Left. looms in San Fernando La Union. 
Below, drapery and screen fabrics with cotton 
warps combined with a variety of fibers 
including banana, coconut, bamboo and abaca. 
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thove, weaving with reeds ina 
rural high school. At right, fabrics that 
emphasize the importance 

of texture achieved not only through the use 
of different fibers but also weave. 


Philippine handweaving perhaps best characterized 
as being a departure from set ideas of patiern weaving. 
The irregular, unusual weaves and designs dominate. The 
weaving slogan seems to be “make the best possible 
use of the raw materials at hand and try to bring out the 
For example. by chang- 


lo 


beauty of the materials in use.” 
ing the spacing in a reed. a variety of effects is obtained, 
heavy. textured look. 


varns of different 


sheer to the very 


on the same bobbin. 


from the very 
Winding tc gether, 
colors and sizes and combinations of cotton and fibers has 
produced an endless variety of effeets and designs. The 
frequent use of bulky. novelty yarns enlarges the design 


held and also increases the weavers productivity. 


‘The stimulus of an American designer like Miss 
Wallace helps us in aiming for an export market.” one 
of the Filipino weavers said recently. But actually. the 


Filipino weavers have come into their own. constantly 
testing and combining new fibers. Coconut coir. from the 
outer husk of the coconut. is being handspun into single 
is used successfully with cotton in 
Interesting combinations of 


and two twine and 
window blinds and screens. 
banana fiber with cotton and with other fibers have been 
worked out. Buri raflia. straw. the reed-like agas. 
kenaf and numerous other fibers have been 
flexibility. longevity and beauty in 


rice 
maguey. 


tested for strength. 


combination. Experiments are made. too. in the dyeing of 


fibers. The results are original. handsome objects that fit 
well into any modern decorating scheme. The items pro- 
duced are as varied as the fibers used: wall hangings. up 
holsterv. vard and dress fabries. blankets. bed. 
spreads, window blinds. screen, tablecloths and place mat- 


rugs. book covers. handbags and glass holders. 


woods 


Currently. experiments are being made in abaca rugs. 


\ Strengell design using the peg board construction tech- 


nique should result in wider variety in the natural tones 
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“One 


of the Filipino weavers 


of abaca rugs at lower cost, 
samples of dyed abaca 


has come up with some stunning 


the Wallace eves light up as she deseribes the 


squares.” 
innovation “bright red and black. electric-green and 
black. rich gold and black the most exciting combina 


easily they can be pro 


lions. The next step is to see how 
duced, how the cost can be lowered and what the market 
will be 

It is a safe 
to the Philippines alone. 


bet that the market will not be restricted 
Already other Philippine hand 
woven articles have reached the American market, and 
shoppers have liked what they have seen. The future of 
handweaving in the Philippines seems secure. The local 
market is a large one: hand loomed products are to be 
found in leading houses. 
public places, and the demand grows daily. 
future. if power looms and textile mills become a reality 
in the Philippines, the hand loom market will remain se 


cure. Fibers, impracticable to weave on power looms, are 


restaurants, ofliees. galleries and 
kven in the 


a guarantee of that security. 
Ax the government-trained weavers return to their home 
as increases daily, 


lo production 


villages train others. 
and as the interest in new designs and experiments sparks 
the Lysbeth Wallace and the UN and 
MSA planners are encouraged. “We feel we're not needed 
“Philippine weaving has come 


weaving project, 


any longer.” she says now. 
of A craft that was dying five years ago has. 
the 
centrated training program, turned out to be very much 
And growing livelier every day. 


age, with 


injection of new ideas. sufficient funds and a con 
alive 


Patricia Kersten Brooks, pare of the prece on Philippine 
woodcarving (Craft Horizons, June 1953), has a very 
special interest in textiles and does silk screening as a 
hobby. She has studied crafts in Japan and thi Philippines 
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Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


A Bench Torch BY L. G. COPELAND 


It is often diffeult to find a satisfactory torch to be used 
at a work bench, in small or home shops, suitable for 
jewelry as well as somewhat larger work. Sometimes a 
blowpipe is the toreh that is needed; occasionally a little 
larger and harder flame (more air pressure} is necessary 
at the bench 

A torch which our students make at the School for 
American Craftsmen for use with artificial city gas may 
be of value to others. It can be converted easily and quickly 
to be used as a blow pipe or with a foot bellows for 
greater air pressure, One of the main advantages of the 
torch is that it can be operated by foot or by mouth and 
one hand, leaving the other hand free. 

The materials needed to make the torch are 16 inches 
of by 14-inch brass tubing, a by 2 
inch piece of 26-gauge copper, and a number 76b, two 
way shut-off. double male valve. These items can be 
hought at any metal supply store. 

The following steps for construction of the toreh are 
those provided to our students so that each may make hi- 
own. L. From the piece of 26-gauge copper cut the shape 
in Figure | 

2. This shape should then be formed into a cone (for 
the air jet in the torch). With a wedge-shaped riveting 
hammer, shape the metal into a valley stake or a groove in 
a wooden block. Then with a planishing hammer, ham 
mer the edges over to meet. The edges should then be 
scraped and soldered with hard silver solder, The cone 
ean he more carefully shaped over as riber ora wooden 


dowel filed to shape. The final shape is like Figure 2. 


». Cut the tubing into the following lengths: 2 pieces 
| inch long; 1 piece 21, inches long; 1 piece 41 inches 
long and | piece 7 inches long. 4. Bevel one end of the 
21-inch piece and one end of the 7-inch piece to fit each 
other at an angle of approximately 110 degrees,’ as in 
Figure 3. 5. In the middle of the shorter side of the 2! ,- 
inch piece, drill a hole with a 14-inch drill. 6. Fit the 
finished cone into the beveled end of the 21-inch piece 
The small end of the cone should project 14 inch beyond 
the hole which has just been drilled. The cone should 
then be soldered, with hard solder, in place at the beveled 
end of the piece of tubing. This should then be tiled 
down again to fit the 7-inch piece. 7. In one end of the 
H-inch piece file a notch to fit around the tube and over 
the drilled hole so that the piece is parallel to the 7-inch 
piece. &. Both the 7-inch and 41-inch pieces may be 
soldered with medium or hard solder to the 2! ,-inch 
piece at the same time by binding all three pieces down 
to a wire mesh. Note: The wire mesh must be perfectly 
flat and remain flat throughout the soldering if the 
place. 9. One of the 
pieces is filed on both ends to fit between the two parallel 


joints are to stay) in l-ineh 
pieces. This piece is then soldered in place with medium 
solder about an inch up from the bottom end of the 1 , 
inch piece. It strengthens the toreh and acts as a support 
between the two long pieces. 

10. Now the rivet is pulled out of the valve carefully 
so that the washers and spring do not jump off and be 
come lost. Remove the interior movable section. 11. The 
connection ends of the valve can now he sawed off The 


4 


remaining l-inch piece of tubing is soldered with hard 
solder to one end of the valve. The other end of the 
valve is soldered with easy solder to the free end of the 


-PRECIOUS STONES 


o- FABULOUS BARGAINS ! ! READ THIS ! ! 
#67 RHODOLITE wangey pink-red 


taceted brilliants dium 8S per doz 


1!,-inch piece of tubing so that the handle of the valve a 
i = SA trans Orange ; square 
will be toward the outside of the torch. It is not neces- 30 per doz 
shi met blue or white light 
sary to saw off the connecting ends; however, doing so .s: rs aa 


= 140 “Pensian Turquoise native cut ovals, sen 


ila chons with matrix patterns 


makes a neater job. 

12. A groove is filed around the shaft of the center 
section of the valve (which has been removed) between 
the two openings of the hole which is drilled through the 


shining pomegranate kernels 4/1 $1.45 


mis EMERALDS INDIA genume: lovely gems of translucent 


nderwater green and oval, to cabochons. $3.75 


shaft. This groove is to permit a small amount of gas to 


pass through at all times so the torch does not need to be We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


| 
| 
PE GARNETS — juicy red. like luscious 


repeatedly relit. For fast manipulation of the valve we #130: COPREING-—like sherryyellow wine, rd. cabs, 3/16", 35¢ €a 
HELIOTROPE OBLONGS flecks on green, $1.00 
usually saw off the handle and replace it with a bronze $247) LAPIS LARULI from Switzerland. Mingled ‘shades ot dee 
dise about the size of a quarter, or a little larger. with 4 ‘CHINESE TURQUOISE round "high domed cabochons of in 
orre ile . » edve 2 The ce or cect} tens liam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea 
serrations filed around the edge. 13. The center section of ba ail lar 63.08 


the valve is now replaced. The spring and rivet are alse PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
replaced and oiled, and the torch is ready to use. Wi RARE EXOTIC WOODS congo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood 
Rubber tubing can be run from the gas supply to the ‘ f ad’ lot slabs and pieces up to 5 x 6”. Each ¢ 


ving. Colortul ass t $4.00 


torch and another piece attached to the air pipe to be = STAG HORN CROWNS strance bifurcated base of the hor 
Two t-off branches 1 t ehick und spread 4 to 4%, Shi 
used either as a mouth blowpipe or to connect with foot 
bellows. The bellows may be bought from most tool sup- “ELEPHANT ivory cad Plows, 
ply houses. After the torch has been tried it may be jewelry and crafts. Fascinating moterts 
xe 
necessary to adjust it by filing the nozzle slightly. File Hi AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN t and worked to silky, ¢ 
: ‘ Ss, ready-cut ro is and preces, $1.25 doz 
down until the fame forms easily both a small sharp POTPOURRI SPECIAL. for fun and experimenting: 1. Ib 
wood 1 stag crown, Il ry, doz. buffalo pieces, entire lot soo 


cone and a large soft brush. It may also be necessary to 
adjust the air jet in the finished torch by moving the 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 


. . #27 curious and a bit crude; round, ff 
opening of the jet slightly to side or another with a ned ‘on one ude oom exon the Be 
eriber, By lightly inereasing the seale this torch can be Bont colare of 
used on fairly large work. red, laprs-lazu malachite green or persimmon orange; per doz 


CURIOSA 


urently minted by hand 40 
Lau rence G. ( opeland, neu contributor lo Craft Horizons. to ak he with 
raised abs und tantalizing designs, $2.00 

is an instructor in the metal shop at the School for Amer like Alricon fet 

ican Craftsmen, the Rochester Institute of Technology. N.Y. ish objects. Full-face skull with flat back for easy setting. Tiny holes 
im eye sockets for sewing, rrveting, wiring. Make extraordinary earring 

‘ links butter eu. Over x mellowed ivory. Incredibly 
. priced 0. Same but a trifle smaller tor $1 00 
Tips for Craftsmen #275 THUNDER toes gemmological oddities formed in the boiling 
carth a mil ger. Like ‘ port atone convulsed rock, cov 


ered with weird y ond s and granuletions 
liam. to Ib.) Really strange 


The Educational Bureau of Coats & Clark Ine. makers 
of “Speed-Cro-Sheen”™ mercerized cotton, has issued a 
leaflet on how to make the silver-shot. crocheted place 
mats as seen in the “Interior of the Year.” New York, ar- 


BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


BLACK BRASS artifacts of yesterday's culture. Our 


famous carly American shoe b Rare and unique ; character! good 

ranged by John Greer, A.L.D. The leaflet provides com- overs por don. den, 63.00 
| te ki | j 2 SMOKEY NACRE vivid, butterfly wing colors, caught in a 
plete working instructions and may be had free on request held of smokey gold or silver grey. The opalescence of opals, chatoy 
4c “¢ xy of labradorite, vely glitter of sunstone id shimmer o on 
by writing Educational Bureau, Coats & Clark, 745 Fifth 
stone, all im mus ual ece, Ke ova x thy 

Avenue. New o ’ N. ca same, bi round cabochon; $1.25 ca 

rk #259 ‘BRANCHES brilliantly polished; glossy 

rh, gemmy, red. Spreading and branchy. 1'% to 2%. $4.50 ea 


( ig a ou i - > vee 
ommercial accuracy black granite straightedges, in sevens 


lengths up to 72 inches, have been developed to supple- (Moke caged-gem jewelry, set 100 ways, cut fabulous cabochons ) 


. QUA a ran flashing golden dart and 

ment the super-precision straightedges manufactured by needles irregular chunks. Curious and rare! $2.00 a 
Collins Microflat Company of Los Angeles, Calif. The 24 WATERMELON TOURMALINE cach) glittering chunk show 
e both green and red, % to 1Y2” long, thick. Collectors items! $4.50 ca 


new straig “ives are ishe a ac ac 0.0002 
straightedges are finished to an accuracy of 


CUPF-LINK BACKS heavy sterling ive swivel type, the best 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr loz. prs. $10.50 
#25 STERLING wire matleabl 0 ga. tor effortless aged of wired 


inches a foot instead of down to 50 millionths’ overall 


-uper-precision, For the majority of commercial appli 


cations. many shops do not require such accuracy, and 


€ zl 
DANGLING EARRING. ATTACHMENTS crew type. Strong, rict 
med, with loops tor drog Polished bra S prs. for $1.00 
POLISHING CLOTHS secret formula. Cleans and rhishe Iver of any 
ist rile 


netal miraculously in a fash. Large size 


the new straightedges are more economical because les- 
work is involved in finishing them. They have the same 
advantages in that they are non warping. non-deflecting. 


NUGGETS, BAROQUES, BEADS 


. Ni NUGGETS pearl onvoluted hining an 
lent. They are useful for layout of small fabricated work 74 AGATES 
such as models and fine cabinetwork. NUGGETS ntense blue and blue greer sntast 

apes, mat brilliant pl ~ 


$3.50. (San with center ho extra fone} 


Successor to the 5-in-1 multiple power tool is Emrick’s 
THESE ITEMS WILL NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 


Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 


6-in-1] precision tool which provides a jigsaw. cireular 
<aw, drill press. lathe. grinder and sander together in a 


single heavy-duty. ball bearing unit. As before. this will 
he sold mail order with a time payment plan available 


|| 
| 


Trade courtesies extended te deolers 
standing volves from our emple stock 
We answer specie ing 


LAPIDARY 


These ore but o few of the ovt- 


wees if the desired items are not 


advertised 

LOOK WHAT $1.00 CAN BUY a 
ANY 4 OF THESE ITEMS AT THE PRICE OF 3 z 
cach ape at t perfect aqua amethyst (citrine? 

an bee t ant crystal aquamarine amethyst, garnet, 
c * z Apt x ate 1 ct. som ng ze, tigereye of = 
all « af Quartz ¢ sard black * 
W yorming ace abochon— approximate ct synthet ruby 
| spine large 142" of 3 sma Mexuan obsidian Arte mask od @ 
mar the $1.00 cach, 4 tor $5.06 
$5.00 EACH 3 ITEMS FOR $12.50 
“hal ateeye oberyl), star sapphire blue or grey, sta by ali © 

— wit harp sta arae 10 «t., golden citrine of light amethyst. oval or 
z “tage ately gen emerald cabouhor 4 oximately 
Pr 
t ace me vite t iliant 
BAROQUE AGATE NUGGETS highly polished, weird shaped American 2 
ke agate, petrihed wood ysocolla, etc. all colo 
$i 5 0 a” to 144” $1.00 each, 4 for § 0. Amethyst = 
topaz, tourmaline, citrine, aquamarine plus 50%. (Dealers ask for U 


quantity price 


43 West 47th 


ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRECIOUS, SEMI-PRECIOUS AND SYNTHETIC STONES 


A teherness 36° loom 


Write today for free liter 


and name of 


sontative 


NILUS L 


Sta. (15) 


‘our nearest repre 


HOME WEAVING 
FOR 
PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT WITH 
“LECLERC” LOOM 


It's easy and great fun 
vturdy homespune and delicate fab 


ries one “LECLERC™ loom 


and make vour own 


whirte, 


meney 


clothes dresses, Coats 


ature ete decorations fer vour heme 
curtains, rugs, upholetery and useful 
articles for gifts 


EFCLERC, 


Ine. 
Que., Canada 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY—. 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Pieces aw harden 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina 


et leading dealers. 

page handbook 
sculp-meta 

the sculp-metal company 


701-8 lnvestment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Send 10c for 16- 
working in 


F.0.8. Bive Hill 
ROWANTREES POTTERY 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowontrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 


° BLUE HILL, MAINE 


in well-designed handc 


DESIGN PREVIEWS 


224 East 57th Street 


leading contemporory furniture and accessory shop interested 


- HANDICRAFTS 


ratted items for exhibit and sale 


New York 22, N. Y. 


Craftsman’s World 


The price of the new 6-in-]1 tool is $124.95: sold as a 
complete ready-to-run shop, including motor, tool stand 
and various accessories, the full price is $189.95. For 
further specifications write to Emrick Inc., Dept. C. H., 


2515 Miller Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A laboratory apron of Exylin has been produced by 
McCoy. Jones & Company. Merchandise Mart, Chicago, a 
division of General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion. It is designed for use in professional and home 
workshops. in schools, chemical laboratories, photo- 
graphic dark rooms and in other spots hazardous to un- 
protected clothing. A coverall for 1,001 services. the apron 
is tough, cleans easily. is resistant to oil, grease and acids: 
is waterproof and will not mildew: comes in large and 
small sizes at $2 postpaid from Wells Exchange. 110 


North Wells Street. Chicago. Ilinois. 


two 


\ late addition to X-acto tools is a razor saw set 
razor saw blades of 4,-inch and l-inch widths, plus a 5- 
inch \-acto universal handle. It sells at $1.75 and has 
proven itself most useful in the home workshop field for 
fine and accurate cross-cutting. trimming and notching of 
metals, wood and plastics. Its narrow blades and fine 
leeth reduce material wastage. A practical feature of the 
\-acto razor saw is the angle at which the blade is joined 
to the handle, allowing closer work in corners. providing 
longer tool reach ‘overall length of 91. inches). and 
preventing the barking of knuckles. It also has replace- 
able blades. and handle accommodates 21 styles of \-acto 
blades, routers, gouges and punches in addition to the 
razor saw blades. For further details and prices of refill 
blades, write to \-acto. Ine., 18-41 Van Dam Street. Long 


Island City 1. New York. 


Metlon Corporation, 452 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
\. Y. has brought out a new product-——Courtaulds’ 
Coloray, the new solution-dyed rayon staple. now com- 
bined with Metlon, nontarnishing metallic yarn. The com- 
bination is both style right and practical; Coloray’s color 
fastness is matched by Metlon’s Fadeometer tests and both 
varns resist washing. adverse effects of perspiration. sea 
water, bleaching. dry cleaning and finishing processes. lt 
also offers many new cross-dyeing possibilities. 

Metlon has metallic sewing 
thread. It is nontarnishing. can be handled as any ordi- 
nary thread used for any type of sewing and embroider. 
ing. It is news also in that it can be used in the needle of 


also announced a new 


a sewing machine, rather than in the bobbin as was pre- 
viously the case. 


4sculp-metal 

NEE0C0. 
— 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, fea- 
tured handmade furniture. silver and pewter in’ an 
exhibition during March. Showing the work of two crafts- 
men from Sturbridge Village. Massachusetts. the exhibi- 
tion pointed up the individuality and vitality of handmade 
Work by Loren Manbeck. a grand-award 
1953 Competi- 


furnishings. 
winner of the Designer Craftsmen U.S.A., 
tion, included salad bowls of curly bireh and a partie- 
ularly handsome oak cocktail table with inlaid motif of 
brass, silver. plastic and enamel. In a group of silver and 
pewter pieces by Paul Evans, a tall and tapered pewter 
beverage server with rafhia-bound handle was outstanding. 


During April “Five Jewelers from the West” exhibited 
in the Gallery at America House. Jewelry was shown by 
Robert von Neumann, John Paul Miller, Robert Winston, 
Mary Schimpff and Margaret de Patta. 

subject of the May exhibition, 
relates to the exhibition “Planned for Craftsmen. Part 
Il—the basic elements of design in surface decoration.” 


“Design in Textiles.” 


sponsored by the Educational Council. 

The Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans 1954, also under the auspices of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council. will run from June 10 
to September & in the Gallery. For full information and 
entry blanks, write to the American Craftsmen’s Eduea- 
tional Council, Ine.. 32 East 52nd Street. New York 22. 
\. Y. Entries close May 20. All objects submitted must be 
in the Gallery by May 26. 


An exhibition of “Outstanding Magazines” was put on by 
Prof. Emmy Zwevbruck in the Pacifie Coast studio of 
The American Crayon Company at Los Angeles in Feb 
ruary. The entries were chosen “for their modern spirit, 
outstanding approach to design problems, and their ex 
Craft Horizons is proud of having been 
and with taste and aplomb 

“Arts and Architecture.” “In- 
Included 


cellent layout.” 
prominently displayed 
“Everyday Art.” 
“Industrial Design.” 


alongside 
teriors” and and others. 


among foreign magazines were “Domus.” “Graphis.” 
“Das Kunst Werk.” “Gebrauchsgraphik.” 
magazine reproducing children’s work and edited in 
Tokyo by Kenji Yamanaka. head of the Unesco Art Edu- 
The exhibit was assembled as a 


Board of 


and a Japanese 


cation League in Japan. 
special service for the art teachers and the 
Education of Los Angeles. 


JEWELRY TEACHERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


Get on assortment of 
IMPORTED PRECIOUS 


ae STONES 


on 30 days approval 
No obligation to buy 


Expertiy cut and polished stones thot 
will moke beoutiful rings, pendants, 
brooches, earrings. Pay for only the 
stones you with to keep. Return the 
rest to us in 30 days. You take no 
risk, Advise if interested in any spe 
cial type of stone. All assortments 
sent postpaid 


At left, Pin with Amethyst made by 
Ear! Krentzin 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


447 BOOK BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. + IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS GEMS 


STERLING SILVER 
AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 

SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
TUBING—CHAIN 

Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 

tings & Shanks—tnitials & Emblems—Blank 

Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 

STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Convenient © Economical 


The Very Finest in Lapidary Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for free price lists and free Handy & Harmen Booklets & Leaflets 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


8 8.8.8) 8) 8 8 8. 8.8.8 8 
Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 


First 3 issues (Vol. I Nos. 1-3), $1.25 each; others $1.00 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 
lyr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 © 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foregn $1.00 


SEB 8 8 8 8 8) 8) 8) 8 8) 8 


Enjoy this exciting and profitable 
hobby! You can make many beautiful 
and useful articles with new non-acid 
aluminum SAFE.-T-ETCH etching 
compound, and lustrous Super-Brite 
MIRROR.-Finish Aluminum, Free 
booklet tells how. We'll be glad to 
send you the free booklet and price 
list. Just mail the coupon. 


CRAFT DIVISION JN 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
611 Rosedale Ave., St. Lovis 12, Mo, 


Discover this 
EASIER, FASTER, 
SAFER WAY to 
Etch Auminum! 


Send coupon tor FREE Booklet 


(Please type or print) 
Nome __ — 


City Zone__ State 
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al 
i 
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Craftsman’s World 


Ari teachers will be interested in knowing that The 
American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, has estab- 
lished three regional scholarships. available to art teach. 
ers throughout the country, to attend summer sessions at 
the School for American Craftsmen of the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, Rochester & N.Y. This will be the 
eighth annual offering. The 1954 scholarships have been 
earmarked for study in textile design and sereen print 
Karl 
twice won first awards in textile design competitions of 
the 
during the six weeks’ period from July 12 to August 20 
(See page 43 for the announcement of basic and advanced 


me. Laurell, a designer and craftsman whe has 


American Institute of Decorators, will be instructor 


courses at the School for American Craftsmen. | 


Scholarship students at work at the School for Amer- 
ican. Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 

Metalsmithing 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting 


Summer Session, June 21-July 31 


Ample studios, many individual. Dormitories. Outdoor swim 
ming pool. Extensive art library. Museum featuring changing 
exhibits. Moderate fees Degrees offered BFA, MFA. and 
M. Arch Fall term, Sept 29 Spring, Jan. 3!-May 29 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


* PAINTING June 28 - August 28, 1954 


* GRAPHICS 
* CRAFTS 


ot the 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


Excellent 
Instruction 


Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


Attend for whole or part of summer 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholorships availoble. Diplome and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 


Commercial Art, 
4 


* CERAMICS 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 

+ JEWELRY 

+ SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAUTAUQUA CRAFTS CENTER 


Sculpture Crofts 
H. RICHARD DUHME, Jr JAMES T. ACHUFF 


. . ) 


y &4& Aug 


MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Secretary, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Fine Arts and Crafts student 
fesssonal and the New 
sonal Desig 


courses for the sermous 


Woodeut, Jewelry and 


Hrite for Free Catal ( and ummer Sol 


Eastern Parkway, Srookiyn 38, NEvins 8.4486 


Why not summer's study in weaving, silverwork, textiles, coramics or 
weoedcarving with colorful feild trips te Indian croft villages? 

For @ tree illustrated prospectus of an exciting, worthwhile and 
inexpensive summer, address 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


Study at the Craft Workshop in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Pi BETA PHI—-UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Full session: June 14 to July 17, 1954 
Holf sessions: June 14 to June 30 and July |} to July 17, 1954 
Classes in weaving — silk screen printing — metolwork — jewelry — 
enameling — pottery — design — recreationol crofts 
Grodvate — Undergraduate — Non-credit 
For folder write 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL, Gatlinburg, 


Tennessee 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW. VERMONT 


July 5-Aug. 27, 1954. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Woodcarving, Decoration, 
Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to 


ANNA E. H. MEYER BRANDON, VERMONT 


POND FARM WORKSHOPS 


Guerneville, California 


Summer 1954 
Weaving ido Dean Enamel Merry Renk 
Design Gordon Herr Woodwork : Daniel Groe 


Pottery Morguerite Wildenhoin 


4 
why a | 
| 
ia 
; A a 
SCC 
Sculpoar Ftching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and De 
3 en. Approved for eligible veteran PL “ 
Informatio 
A 


In March the Metropolitan Musuem of Art, New York 
City. opened a spectacular exhibition of eighty master- 
pieces from one of the largest and finest collections of 
pre-Hispanie gold work in the world. Lent by the Gold 
Museum of the Bank of the Republic, Bogota, Colombia, 
the exhibit was in tribute, paid by the Republic of Co- 
lombia, to Columbia University on the occasion of its two 
hundredth anniversary. 

Created by skilled Indian artisans between the begin- 
ning of the Christian era and the Spanish conquest of 
South America in the early sixteenth century, the gold 
work encompassed examples of virtually every technique 
known to modern goldsmiths. Pieces shown included an 
entire set of ornaments for a Calima chieftain as well as 
pins for mantles and cloaks cast and soldered in the form 
of scepters surmounted by fantastic human and bird fig- 
ures. complex nose ornaments, intricate breastplates, neck- 
laces. pendants in human and animal forms. A full sized 


conch shell of gold. in the Calima style, made by apply- 
ing sheets of gold foil over a real sea shell, was perhaps 
used in pre-Hispanic times as a ceremonial trumpet, 


Art of the Andes, the first comprehensive exhibition of 
art from the Andean region of South America between 
1200 B.C. and the Spanish Conquest in the sixteenth 
century, was held at the Museum of Modern Art from 
January through the middle of March. Assembled from 
public and private collections here, in Latin America and 
Canada by René d' Harnoncourt, the director of the Mu- 
seum, the exhibition covered a wide range of crafts. The 
four hundred pieces shown included embossed gold head- 
dresses. turquoise and mosaic earrings, delicately printed 
lissue-weight cotton, and pottery. Interest in the research 
is so recent that while some objects were uncovered 
twenty years ago, others were discovered within the last 
few months. With two expressions, one, simplification to 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
JULY 12-AUGUST 20 


BASIC for the beginner in ceramics, metaicrafts, weaving, tex 
COURSES tile printing 


ADVANCED 
COURSES 


CREDIT 


1954 


providing research of project opportunities for the teacher 
and craftsman 
is given up to 6 credit hours; all courses are approved 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. SCHOLARSHIPS 


will award 3 scholarships covering tuition 
and expenses in textile design and printing 
for information, please write the Director 


PLYMOUTH AVENUE, SOU 
NEW YO 


H 
K 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


22nd ANNUAL SESSION 
July S5th-August 14th, 1954 
offering WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION 
else: ORAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL 
FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST 16th-SEPT. 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


Located between Donbury and New Milford near junction of Route 25 
ond Route 7 will open this summer 
Instruction in crafts and craft shop 


For further information write 


Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield, Connecticut 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


Instruction in some 60 different crafts the year round, including 
Hand Weaving, Carding, Spinning ond Dyeing, Pottery, Metal- 
crafts, Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, 
Chair-seating. 

Some specialties for 25th anniversary: Martta Toipale of 
Finland teaching her tapestry weaving. Special instructor teach- 
ing Scandinavian damask weaving on Scandinavian draw loom. 
Write for complete information to the Registrar, Mrs. Howard C. Ford 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Art Teacher Education, 
Illustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design years. 


Architecture veare 


JAMES ©. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


WORKSHOP IN HOME FURNISHINGS 

June 8th to july 23rd: WEAVING . . DESIGN . . TEXTILE DESIGN 

July 26th te August 20th: CERAMICS . . APPLIED TEXTILE DESIGN 
For reservations, write the Department of Art 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


June 14th te June 25th: 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY | 

June Ist to Sept. 15th 
Fully equipped shop—Experienced instructor—individual teaching for 
beg: s of od d students. Special phasis on wheelwork and 
glazes For information and reservations write: 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC © 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-22nd Year 


Enemeling Sculpture 
Jewelry Bookbinding 


Metalwork Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women * Day Evening * Catalog CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 
fost 9 St NYC 
Summer Term July 5-August 15, 1954 


* Project and sample weaving 
* Discussions and field trips 


» Al 4-734 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Resident program of instruction in 
WEAVING, CERAMICS, BLOCKPRINTING, 
WOODWORKING and PAINTING 
June 28 to September 3 Apply: Director, Liberty, Maine 
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thove left, metal lamps designed by Lisa 
Johansson-Pape of Finland ; center, a chair designed 
by Hans Wegner; right, Kaj Franck 
glass from Notsjé Glassworks and directly above. 
Hilka Ahola glass, all at Georg Jensen. 


Left above, semi-translucent bowls designed by Aune Siimes: 

left, stoneware by Kyllikki Salmenhaara; below, sparkling glass 
howls designed by Kaj Franck of Finland; right, 

other handsome glass by Vicke Lindstrand, all at Bonniers. 
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Crajftsman’s World 


the point of almost pure geometric design and the other 
strict realism, the products of these craftsmen are “un- 
equalled anywhere in the world for their excellence of 
imagination, 
power, according lo Mr. d Harnoncourt. This 
of the fact that the work was done with primitive tools in 
written language or calendar. 


technique. workmanship and emotional 


spite 
an age without a wheel. 
Timed to run during the period when the Design in 
Scandinavia exhibition was at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Georg Jensen Inc. showed some of the finest of contem- 
porary and traditional designs from Scandinavia. Begin- 
ning April 20 it ran about two weeks. Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland were represented by silver, glass, 
ceramics and metal created by top artists and craftsmen. 
Not all were handmade, but all were subject to exacting 
standards of design and workmanship. 

Included in the exhibition were ceramics by Rut Bryk 
from the Arabia factory in Finland; glass by Tapio 
Wirkkala. Timo Sarpeneva and Kaj Franck, all Finnish; 
also individual glass designed by Ingeborg Lundin for 
Orrefors in Sweden. The Gustavsberg potteries of Sweden 
were well represented: a bone china dinner set by Stig 
Lindberg. noted for his decorated faiénce; 
stoneware by Wilhelm Kage. Other ceramics were those 
of Bjorn Wiinblad of Denmark: 
from the Porsgrund works of Norway. designed by Tias 
Eckhoff. and translucent. featherweight porcelain by 
Aune Siimes. Also, from the J. Tostrup firm in Norway 
were jewelry. enameled on 


magnificent 


porcelain dinnerware 


flatware and hollow ware, 
etched silver. 

The Georg Jensen silversmiths of Copenhagen pre- 
sented stainless steel of special elegance, along with flat- 
ware, in stainless steel originally designed in silver by 
Kay Bojesen. Wooden bowls by Bojesen were also shown. 
along with trays. toys and sewing implements in wood, 
Included in the exhibition were chairs by Hans Wegner. 
Jacob Kjaer. Poul Volther and Helge Sibast. 


Bonniers. one of the leading New York shops to promote 
Scandinavian wares among other merchandise, is particu- 
larly featuring pieces from that part of the world during 
the Design in Seandinavia Exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum. With 


each of the four countries. 


pieces from more than seventy designers 
representing Denmark. Fin- 
land. Norway and Sweden. Bonniers has an outstanding 
display of work included in the international exhibition, 
many one-of-a-kind. They also have many other pieces by 
the designers exhibiting that are not in the exhibition 
itself. Exciting work from such designers as the follow- 
ing is included: Kay Bojesen, Axel Briel. Aage Jessen. 
Finar Cohr. Erik Herlow. Kaare Klint and FE. Hjorth from 
Denmark: Wirkkala. Marita Lybeeck. Rut Bryk, Raija 
Birger Kiapiainen and Tioni Muona from Fin- 
Adolf Relling from Norway; J. An- 
Edna Martin. Folke Arstrém, 
Alice Lund and Bruno 
Amer- 
work of some of the younger de- 


Tuumi. 
land: Rolf Rastad. 
dersson. Hans Bergstrom. 
Hugo Gehlin. Arthur Cyson Perey. 
Mathsson from Sweden. In order to acquaint the 
ican public with the 
signers. Bonniers is especially emphasizing a variety of 
Mattsson. glass by Signe Persson of 


pieces by Johnny 


GEMS FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Five tons of gems; one.half million cut stones All at your dispose! 
trom the original Croftsman's Gem Service. All genuine, no rejects 
You re always welcome to visit us of ovr New York showroom. We sel! 
only tresh merchandise, no chipped, no rejects, no imitation 

MONTANA 
14/12--30¢; le Whe 
BEADS. .\” drilled through. Your choice of amethyst, topaz, green or blue 
chalcedony, rose quartz, black onyx. Each, 


TIGEREVE CAMEOS Carved warrior heads in relief, Hand cut out of a 
- 


single pleee of tigereve Rectangles, 14/12 40¢ 16/12 30g 


Rectangles, each beautifully marked 


ROUGH NUGGETS Chunks of genuine anes ut lavender amethyst, golden 
opaz or pink rose quartz, -25¢: i” 


GREEN CHALCEDONY, ROSE QUARTZ, ee 
All perfect oval dome shape 12,10 Whe 12 12 


stone of the Fast. Blue-white color, \” round 


MOONSTONE The mysth 
domes. Fach 3, 


of genuine coral, \%" to 4%". Each 25¢ 


CORAL Beautiful red squares 
SMALL ROUNDS oy domes of black onyx, blue chalcedony, moss 


agate, turquoise, green onyx, coral, carnelian, tigereye. Each 
(There ore 25mm to the inch) 


Minimum order, $2.50; 10% Federal Tax on all cut stones 


INTERNATIONAL GEM CORPORATION 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WOODEN WARE TO DECORATE > 


Paint your own designs on these handsome | 
pieces. Moulded plywood plates and trays in 
mahogany, bird's-eye maple and birch, sanded 
and ready to decorate. Also available, Granville 
fruit or salad bowls and chopping blocks. 


Plates 8 to 10° Bowls 6’ to 20” Trays 12” to 16” 
Write for price list to 


Distributors: GRAHAM HARDWARE, inc., Bethel, Vermont 
Telephone: Bethel 4-233! 


INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Monthly BULLETINS and Project Sheets and Woven Samples | 
Instruction Books and Loom Consultation 

Write to | 


THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


TURQUOISE 


Cobechen and bereque cut stones in all sizes ond grodes. Drilled 
d for kh and earrings. Approval selections. 


MARYOTT’S 


Claypool Arizona 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For 


Yarns Handloom Weaving 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT. C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS. 


contemporary / ARTISTS and CRAFTSMEN 


orts and crofts wonted—to show and sell in the los angeles 
area. jewelry, mobiles, ceramics, stoneware, paintings, gr 
ing cor , any medium acceptable from serious 
artists send at once o write for specifics. gallery rates prevail 
temporary b /a gallery of arts and crafts 
15035 ventura boulevard 
sherman oaks, california 
bob and kathleen alexander 
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How to make your home 
‘playworthy’ from cellar to attic 


Planning Your 
Home for Play 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 


PRACTICAL, tested, economical ways to use and 
develop play space, indoors and out, for adults 
and children. The book covers equipment, furni- 
ture, lighting, decorating, space-savers, work- 
shops, sports, games, describes 31 “things a 
family can do,”’ how to cope with the “What 
Can I Do Blues,” how to amuse convalescents 
It gives you examples of what other families 
have done, dozens of usable tips and suggestions. 
Geared to moderate budgets, how to do or make- 
it-yourself is the book's keynote. For year-round 
enjoyment of every room, every idle inch in 
lawn, backyard, garage, you need this book's 
clear, detailed text and many easy-to-use dia- 
grams and photos. Order it NOW! 


$3.50 at bookstores, or by mail from 


TUPPER & LOVE 
Sales Office: 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweoaver is king) 
Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON.LINEN-COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 

Ne order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 


instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit. THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


For Craftsmen . . Teachers .. Camp Directors . . 


ideas for Arts and Crofts Expression and the 
Materials to implement them 


THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
A NON.PROFIT EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
340 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 24, N. Y. TR. 3-0507 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS * KILNS * CLAYS * GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under 
glozed colors, send for information 


JACK WOLFE CO., 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


Craftsman’s World 


Sweden, ceramics by Jens von der Lippe of Norway and 


stoneware by Palshus. 


Also timed to coincide with the Design in Scandinavia 
Exhibition was the opening of the new Wolfin Associates’ 
showrooms at 13 East 53rd Street. New York City. kx- 
clusive representatives of the Nordiska Company of Swe- 
den. they are featuring the work of such artists as Astrid 
Sampe. the well-known interior decorator, Viola Gersten, 
Stig Lindberg and the famous architect, Sven Markelis. 
Of special interest in fabries were the highly imaginative 
geometric patterns which are in demand in strong asser- 
tive colors as well as more subtly colored designs. 


“Twenty British Artists in Crystal” was the title of an 
unusual exhibition presented by Steuben Glass, New York 
City, which opened on Tuesday, April 27. A private pre- 
view of the exhibition was held on Monday evening, April 
26. for the benefit of the English Speaking Union. 
Blending painting, sculpture and the exacting technique 
of glassmaking into a new art form, Steuben produced a 
collection which transferred to crystal a series of original 
works by twenty noted contemporary British artists in- 
cluding Jacob Epstein. Matthew Smith. John Nash, Muir- 
head Bone. Cecil Beaton. Robin Darwin. Frank Dobson, 
Leslie Durbin. Lucian Freud. Erie Gill. R. Y. Goodden, 
Dunean Grant. Karin Jonzen. Oliver Messel, John Minton. 
Rodrigo Moynihan, John Piper. Reynolds Stone. Graham 


Sutherland and Laurence Whistler. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Haxppook oF American Apvertisinc Art by 
Clarence P. Hornung. published by Dover Publications, 
price $10 ($17.50 for this and its companion book on 
typography. also by Clarence P. Hornung). This is a pic- 
torial volume, a collection of more than two thousand 
ilustrations in two hundred twenty-one full-page plates of 
rare material gathered from private and museum sources, 
It is a second, revised and enlarged edition with outstand- 
ingly clear reproductions, Over 95 per cent of the plates 
were made from photographs of the original material 
rather than from photostats. Everything from eagles to 
horse drawn vehicles is shown including special holi- 
days, fire engines, printing. hands, mortised cuts. ships. 
trains and almanac and calendar cuts. Divided in seven 
parts, the illustrations start with the beginnings of adver- 
tising during Colonial days: the book progresses through 
post Civil War and Centennial eras when wide expansion 
and declining taste are evident. 


HaxpBook or Earty American Apvertisine Arr. the 
Typographical Volume. by Clarence P. Hornung. pub- 
lished by Dover Publications. price $10 ($17.50 for this 
and its companion book}. Handsomely illustrated with 
almost eighteen hundred typographical specimens. the 
also second and revised edition 


All the 


material in this volume 
is a tenfold expansion over the first edition 


material has been rephotographed in order to achieve 
greater clarity for reproduction. New sections on borders, 
signboards. scrolls, rules and panels, ornaments and rib- 
bons have been added. Only material published before 
1890 has been included. Opening with Roman and Gothic 
type faces. the book includes “Barnum.” Old English and 
German type faces as well as script, decorative initials, 


cartouches and «vmbols. 


Constaxce Spry by Constance Spry. pub- 
lished by Studio-Crowell, price $4.75. With illustrations 
as well as eight color pages and thirty-one black and 
white plates. Miss Spry’s book is a compilation of quotes 
from her many other well-known works on Hower decora- 
tion and cultivation. Restating her familiar thesis she 
savs. “It is an artificial division which savs this is to eat, 
this is to admire. this rare and this common.” In its con- 
templative mood, the book has somewhat the flavor of in- 
spiration and includes evervthing from arrangements to 


recipes for pol-pourr i. 


Qt auiry Bopcer Houses by Katherine Morrow Ford and 
Thomas H. Creighton, published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation. price $4.95. With the emphasis on saving, 
the authors discuss and illustrate. with case studies, how 
to face facts about low-budget building. economize on 
land. save space in the house itself on construction. on 
materials and equipment and on expansion. There are 
also informative chapters on ready-built houses. co- 
Operatives. owners as builders and architects as builders. 
According to the authors. “Many economical ideas are 
possible in building a house if one dares to be completely 
unconventional. Publicity has been given in recent vears 
to a number of ideas which would be practical if widely 
accepled — concrete domes. houses hung from central 
masts. and others—-but none of these will vet save the 
individual home builder any money. because they are 
not actually in production.” There are about one hundred 
case studies as proof in point of the many ways of saving. 


Frowers Grass edited by Julia S. Berrall. published 
by Studio-Crowell. price $5. With a foreword by Julia S. 
Berrall. this book includes approximately fifty photo 
graphs. many in color. of flower arrangements by weil 
known arrangers whose object it was to demonstrate the 
extent to which glass or erystal and flowers complement 
each other. The work of eleven arrangers is shown in vases 
and containers from Steuben Glass. There is a spread on 
the “Florist's Dozen” telling how to arrange a dozen roses 
simply and effectively. as well as an illustration of the 
most useful tools. Each plate has its own legend specify- 
ing the flowers used. giving pointers on arrangement and 
the manner in which the flower holder is concealed. It 
would be a pleasure to own this book because of its beauty 
entirely aside from the wealth of suggestions and inspira 
tion it offers. 


On Techniques 


A Haxpweaver’s Source Book edited by Marguerite 
Porter Davison. published by the editor, price $12. This 
two hundred twenty-eight page book contains a selection 
of two hundred twenty-four patterns from the Laura M. 
Allen collection. Old professional weavers often had pic- 
ture books of drafts in order that the customer who 
brought him her homespun yarn might select a pattern. 


How to make your back yard 
a fun center for the whole family 


un in the Back Yard 


By MARY BREEN and ARTHUR LAWSON 


This practical new book covers games and 
equipment for back yards large and small. 


It gives you full diree- 
tions on playing: 

* Group games 

* Court games 

* Team 

* Swings * Sandboxes 

* Seesows * Fireplaces Als 

* Fences * Furniture 
Includes many tasty 
recipes and menus for 
outdoor eating. 


/t shows 
you how 
to build: 


you how to 
make 
equipment 


All instructions are easy to follow, geared to a mod- 
erate budget. For a rousing good time in your back 
yard this summer get Fun in the Back Yard NOW! 
With many helpful “how-to” drawings and dia- 
grams, 

$2.75 at all bookstores, or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


the Niash ‘‘CUFFMASTER”’ 


TRADE MARK 


the finest cuff link back ever 
made for the Jewelry Trade 
Patented Design 155,535. Pat- 
ented Construction 2,472,958 
Infringers will be prosecuted 


Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


NIASH REFINING CO. 


116 NASSAU STREET * DEPT. 8 * NEW YORK 38 
COrtlandt 7-4496 


QUALITY KILN KITS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN * 
ENAMELING * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, Low 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


Cc. H. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Ook, Michigan * Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145€ Elkins Park, Pa. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 
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The truly distinctive Gift 
for EVERY occasion... 


Craft 


Share the pleasure and enjoyment you get from 


HORIZONS 


each issue of Caart Honizons by sending gift 


subscriptions to friends who share your tastes. 


It makes a wonderful answer to birthdays. 
graduations, anniversaries, hostess gifts, house- 
warmings to scores of gift-giving occasions 


that come up constantly, 


At special gift rates, Crart Horizons is an 
unusually economical gift, too. Each one-year 
subseription (after the first at $4.00) costs only 
$3.50. This special rate includes our sending a 
gilt announcement card — in your name to 


arrive on whatever date you specify, 


To send Crart Honizons as a gift, simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. And while 
you're at it, take advantage of special gift rates 


to enter or renew your own subscription, too. 


GIFT 


OOL Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


Craft Horizons 


First | Year Subseription $4.00 
(Your own or first gift) 
kach Additional Gift $3.50 


Add $1 per year for foreign subscriptions 


Please enter one-year subscriptions to CRAFT 
HORIZONS as indicated below: 


Subscription for: 
Address 
City Zone State 


Gift card to read 
from 


Send card on approximately 


(Date) 
My Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Include my own subseription 
New Renewal 
Payment enclosed Send bill later 
(Please list additional gifts on separate 
sheet and attach) 


Craftsman’s World 


However, many early drafts were only eryptic symbols. 
In this book Charles Denzler has redrawn these dificult 
drafts in a simple and uniform way, and has developed 
a graph from each, showing the appearance of the woven 
pattern. The book gives the modern weave ready access 
to patterns that have kept four-harness weaving alive for 
over two centuries. Variations. available to any weaver. 
multiply these into an unlimited number easily adaptable 
to use in modern textiles. 


How ro Carve Cuarscters 1s Woop by H. 5. “Andy” 
Anderson in collaboration with Al Paul Theil. published 
by The University of New Mexico Press, price $2.50. 
This well illustrated, simple little book gives step by step 
instructions for whittling with the assurance that within 
a few hours’ time the reader will know a great deal about 
woodcarving. With information on how to carve. the best 
wood to use. tools (how to make and care for them), 
tips about workbenches, colorings and other details, the 
claim is undoubtedly justified. However, the work of this 
carver is so strongly identified with his own way of see- 
ing people and objects, his humor, his attitude toward 
life. that it does not follow that the student—no matter 
how much he learns about carving——will be able to pro- 
duce similar figures from reading the book. But it is a 
fine book for the handy-with-his-hands beginner and one 
that the uninitiated can also enjoy having on his shelves. 


Pencu. Tecusxigues iy Mopern Desicn by Atkin, Cor- 
belletti, Fiore. published by Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, price $8.25, Stimulating and informative as a 
whole for the student, Part One of this book will also be 
of interest to the practicing architect and the professional 
delineator. In addition to being a presentation of well- 
executed renderings, it is an analysis of the entire sub- 
ject of rendering. It presents in simple, visual terms such 
methods of pencil design as fine line, pencil painting, 
scumbling. broad stroke. bold line, and combination tech- 
niques. Designed to teach the art of rendering. Part Two 
lists and analyzes materials and equipment as well as 
showing fundamental strokes and the uses of shades and 
shadows. In addition composition and perspective are ex- 
plained in simplified terms; architectural forms, the 
thumbnail sketeh, rendering from plans and elevations 


are all included. 


Manine Porrery Fictres by Marjorie Drawbell, pub- 
lished by the Studio Publications, price $4.50, Marjorie 
Drawbell’s book is primarily for those who wish to 
reproduce their modeled figures: for those who either 
wish to specialize in this branch of figure-making or to 
reproduce occasionally their more suitable models. Some 
knowledge of casting is assumed but the book provides 


YOU MAKE IT— WE SELL IT 


Hobb:es—Crafts—N iti irs. Unique con- 
signment plan means quick soles for you. Give details of your offers 
for our gift-resert shops in first letter. Free confidential News BULLETIN 
and information. Supply one shop or many, coast te coast. Work spore 
time or full time. Cheese your own shops 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, Box 265, Westby, Wisconsin 
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practical guidance at every stage of modeling. mold mak- 
ing. pouring. drying. firing. decorating and glazing, and 
includes a particularly useful section on the practicality 
of various types of kiln. 


Tue Way or Woop Excravine by Dorothea Braby. pub- 
lished by Studio Publications, price $4.50. This is an at- 
tractive how to do it book well filled with black and white 
photographs of fine wood engravings. each illustrating 
some special point in technique. Tools are shown and 
their uses clearly explained. There are 92 pages in 12 
chapters dealing with The Block. The Design, Tools and 
Equipment, Color Prints. Technique and Historical De 
velopment, The opening line, “An artist is one who climbs 
a ladder to his vision. That ladder is his medium.” is 
characteristic of the book and puts the reader in a good 
humor which stays with him to the last page. 


Pamphlets 


One published by The Woman's Auxiliary of St. 
Paul's Chureh. Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, price $2.50, 
obtainable at 22 East Chestnut Avenue. Philadelphia 18, 
Pa.. or American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32 
Fast 52nd Street. New York. \. Y. In her introduction to 
this one hundred forty page. spirally bound booklet. 
Emily Kimbrough has this to say. “I thought it unlikely 
that | should knit again: but | have propped before me 
a new book, and my needles are clicking. The little vol- 
ume is called “Knit One? . . . The directions it contains 
have been tried. and are true. If | am an eccentric 
knitter, these skillful instructors have curbed my way- 
wardness, and shaped it into a line even my own dear 
ones are not abashed to wear.” This attractive booklet 
was produced through the codperative efforts of sixty-two 
knitters who tested and checked all directions. fourteen 
hand letterers who wrote them out, four artists who illus- 
trated and designed the book and seven editors and busi- 
nessmen who saw the job through publication. Offering 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsmanship. 
Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing 
house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the School 
for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group mem- 
berships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's official 
publication. Individual memberships carry a Craft Horizons sub- 
scription. Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss 
Mary Vail Andress, Secretary. 


LONG RAG STRIPS FOR WEAVERS 
ALL TYPES OF MATERIAL 
Send for Price List and Samples 

& SON 


RALPH S. STICHLER 


230 Wood St. _ Dept. CH-300 Reading Penna. 


Weaves belts, stoles, 
guest towels, scarfs, 
place mats, ties and 


sample patterns 


Busy Weaver LOOM 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized 
throughout the world as makers of fine looms. 


2 harness loom, made of wood, 16” « 13” = 91)”. Complete with 
instruction booklet $6.50 FOB New York 
© Excellent for classroom instruction add 60¢ for parce! post 
© Occupational Therapists find it easy for the handicapped to op- 
erate. Lightweight 
© Experienced Weavers are excited about its performance. 
Warped ready for weaving with three shuttles and yarn 
LE GOFF CO., 110 W. 42nd St., Dept. C, N. Y. © LO 3-2836 
LOOM 305, weaving approx. 12” width available on request 


MAKE YOUR OWN FOUNTAINS, 
LAKES, RIVERS, WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Get real live action with miniature water pump. Only 4°/,” 
high—3'/,” wide. Threaded for pipe or uses 4” rubber tub- 
ing. Sturdy rustproof alloy metol—mounted on rubber. 110 
A.C.—60 cycle. 1/250 H.P. Pumps 50 gal. per hr. Complete 
—ready to work. Immediote money beck guarantees. Send 
check or M.0. Or sent €.0.0., you poy postage. Dealers 


$9.95 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
in US. 


Swedesboro 598, N. J. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TANNERS OF 


GENUINE REPTILE LEATHERS — SNAKES — LIZARDS 


Aniline Dyed in 20 Colors © For Handbogs, Belts, Accessories 


OVERSEAS COMMERCE CORPORATION 


leather Division, 5 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is 
the largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you can always depend upon immediate and complete ship- 
ment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for 
beginners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young 
boys and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and tools for older, 
more advanced students or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for 
your FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4001, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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a complete wardrobe for the Crib Kids, Carriage Trade 
and the High Chair Set, this is a hard-to-beat piece of 
work, handy to own and good asa gift. 


NUINE LEATHER BELTS- 


TS HANDBAGS, ETC. 
FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
Crown has the largest se- j PLeEXIGLAS CrarTsMan’s Hanppook, distributed by Thomas 
lection of leathercraft ih Y. Crowell Company, price $1.50. Written primarily for 
accessories at money - the novice in Plexiglas craft, this pamphlet presents eleven 
saving prices Finest projects which cover a full range of Plexiglas techniques. 
leathers, lacings. kits, 


etc. Genuine “Craftool” 
Stamps. Prompt service. 


22 SPRUCE ST. YORK 38,N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY with PL ASTICS 


Amazing new PLASTICS HOME 
CRAFT COURSE for 
WOMEN tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling Plastics products 
All plastics and materials for 23 PROJECTS come 
with course No special tools needed 
for iteelf. Write for FREE booklet today! 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


MEN and 


urse pays 


ware 


fabrication, 


These projects are graded from simple operations requir- 
ing a minimum of tools, materials, and skill to one or two 
advanced projects of interest to those already experienced 
in the use of the material. Each of them lists the require- 
ments for tools and supplies. Operations covered include 
laminating, forming by hand, with molds and cementing 
with jigs. beveling and interior carving among others. 
The projects cover making a brooch, push plate for 
swinging doors, picture frame, cigarette box and table 
including a salad bow!, plate and fluted bowl. The 
pamphlet, 81, by 11 inches, is accompanied by a smaller 
booklet giving detailed instructions for handling. storage. 
polishing and cleaning. Copyrighted by 


Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia. 


Craftsmen’s Ma rket-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN TO EARN $150 and up per week. Long 
needed = invention Advertised worldwide 
Prospects are everywhere. Full or port time 
Exclusive. No investment. Free samples. Write 
Red Comet, inc., Dept. 392-K, Littleton, Col 
orado 


BOOKS 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, out 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free. B. R. Artcraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
cratt books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Monterey, California 


BEST SELLING BOOK “Jewelry Making for 
Schools, Tradesmen, Craftsmen.’ Newest Tech 
niques. 200 projects. Soft cover $2.75, cloth 
$3.75. Jewelry Craft Supply, P.O. Box 14, 
Forest Hills, New York 


ON GEMS AND JEWELRY: Three profusely i! 
lustrated articles on jewelry moking and gems, 
reprinted from national magazines. One tells 
how anybody can make fascinating jewelry in 
just half an hour, New ideas, provocative, Set 
of 3 for 45c; Semi-Precious Stones by Wooster 
and Smith. A charming little book with a cover 
like malachite. Informed text and 16 gorgeous 
full color plotes. Printed in England, a King 
Penguin. 95; The Art of Gem Cutting by 
Doke. Long a best seller. Tells everything 
learn by following hundreds of illustrations 
ond photographs. Amateurs Guide, profes 
sional handbook. Soft cover. $2.00. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York City. 


CERAMICS 


JEWELRY FINDINGS, Press Molds, every type 
Request samples. Charlies Harris, Cathedral 
Station, New York City. 


CERAMICS—iCont'd) 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Monufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Po 


TESTED CERAMIC SUPPLIES—Fabuilous 
clays, underglazes, kilns. Guaranteed products 
Studio discounts, latest Catalogue 25¢ refund 
able. Sun Kroft's, Panama City, Florida 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only, Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N.Y 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—-$2.00. STU 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue) 


DECORATE, painted over-fired trays with this 
TRAY DECORATING KIT which includes: Two 
12” round metal trays, (choice of white, black, 
red, ivory, silver, bronze) master sheet of 14 
designs, ortists brush, directions, eight bottles 
of paint. $3.00 postpaid. McGivern Metals, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Kit without paints $2.25; 
two trays alone $1.50. Write for group discount 
(schools, clubs, institutions, etc.) 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stomped squores 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Co., 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, East 
Eimhurst 69, New York 


FIGURINES 


FIGURINES AND PLAQUES of unpainted Hy- 
drocal and Dresden paints. Catalog 50¢, re- 
funded first order Wholesale-,etail. Halfpenny 
Hobby Shop, Dept. C, 2022 B, Scottsbluff, Neb- 
raska. 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES: Paints and supplies; 
wholesole, retail. Free list. Steece Bros., Box 
177-C, Sioux Falls, $. D 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin 


YARNS OF ALL KINDS. Reconditioned reeds and 
heddles. Please send samples. George Faline, 
2 Van Housten St.. Paterson 2, New Jersey. 


GIFTS 


FROM SCOTLAND: Unusual Tartan Gifts. Sam 
ple and List, $1.00. Highland Industries, Box 
974, Oroville, Washington 


BEAUTIFUL WOVEN POT HOLDERS made by 
shut-in, 50¢ each, 5 for $2.00. State color 
choice. Mrs. L. E. DeVol, 1302 Avalon, Modesto, 
California. 


GLASSWARE 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, sofe 
and fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory- 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco- 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch-it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpaid. Rieth Products Co., Box 78-B, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


HANDCRAFT 


BOOKLET: Helpful Hobbycraft Hints 10¢. Fig- 
urine Painting Ideas 15¢. Leisure Products, 
416 Rose, West Hazleton 16, Po. 


MAKE GE | 
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Craftsmen’s Ma rket-Place 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE: Moke-lt-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479.W, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG BASE — heavy Belgian 
linen, 17% ounces, 13% x 13%, 54” wide, 
$3.95 PPD. Free Samples. Utrecht Linens, 119 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING you need to hook or braid o rug. 
Send stomp for lists. Berry's, Box 374C, Taun 
ton, Mass 


PATTERNS, FRAMES, cutting machines. Send 
stamp for folder. Mrs. Royal Manson, Dept. C, 
Hudson, Mass 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, Cambridge, Vermont 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00. Fine 
Grooved Tomahawk $3.00. Pottery Pipe $4.00. 
List Free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


“INSTRUCTION. 


CUSTOM GLOVE, BELT and BAG moking. 
Group—?rivate—Day—Evening Courses. Edith 
M. Hummel, Instructor, Hummel Glove and Bag 
Studio, 161 Columbus Avenue, New York 23, 
N. Y. TR 4-4690 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
MANUFACTURE beautiful Rhinestone Jewelry 
at home. Lowest priced huge selection of fine 
settings; Jewels, Pearl Ornaments, Opals. Very 
profitable. Instructions, 24-page catalog, valu 
able stone-size chart. Samples, 25¢. Refunded 
first order. Elzee, A-35, 102 West 38th Street, 
New York City 


POLISHED DRIFTWOOD from 2 to 4 inches 
For Pins, Ornaments, Pendants. $2.00 each 
6 or more $1.75 each. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
guoranteed. Seadrift Originals, Box 344, Lit 
tleriver, California 


GEMS; Cabochon or facet. Every stone used by 
jewelers. Free price list. Ace Lapidary, 160-1! 
Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y 


MEXICAN SPANISH OR MEXICAN INDIAN 
Aztec, Chiapaneco, Maya, Tarascan—motifs in 
men's and women's jewelry. Your own ideas, 
design and color scheme fashioned either con- 
ventional or unusual by artistic native crafts 
men employing gold, silver, lovely gleaming 
Mexican fire opal or other Mexican colored 
stones. Thomas Cousen, Apartado 61, Quere- 
taro, Mexico 


JADE—The Gem Supreme—the stone cherished 
since antiquity by civilizations having access 
to source materials. The quality of polish and 
sensitive shading of color are a constant in- 
spiration to the designer. Jade cabochons 
stocked in all standard millimeter sizes. Ask for 
on approval selection on your letterhead, or 
send $5.00 for a sample packet of 7 assorted 
cabochons ready for mounting. Alaska Hand- 
crafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, Alaska 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL COSTUME JEWELRY. Finest 
quolity settings, plating; Austrian stones, silver 
fire opals, black onyx, moonstones; men's 
jewelry, etc. For illustrated catalog containing 
original designs and easy instructions send 25c 
to: Hobby Jewelers’ Supply Co., Inc., Box 489, 
Dept. CH, Providence |, R®. |. 


GENUINE and synthetic stones! Approval ship- 
ments sent upon request. Genuine stor sap- 
phires $1.00 per carat and up. B. Lowe, Hol- 
land Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44.G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


POTPOURRI OF RARE NATURAL MATERIALS 


Here's a tantalizing treasure package for 
craftsmen in any field. Includes: A-—Exotic 
tropical woods—one Ib. of asstd. slabs and 


pieces of ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, liqnum 
vitae and koromundel. Each piece identified 
B—Elephont ivory—'%, Ib. mixed lot of sea 
soned chunks, rods and sections. C—African 
buffalo horn—one dozen asstd. tips, discs and 
pieces. D—Stag horn crown—one fine ex 
ample. Strange to look at and stimulating to 
work with. You get the entire lot of exciting 
materials for only $5.00 postpaid. Order today 
and get ao free bonus too. Sam Kramer, 29 
West 8th St., New York City 11. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 ideas” free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write tor 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


UNIQUE PROFITABLE HOBBY: Create realistic 
sea-shell.scenes” from scrap moterials! De 
lightful sample scene with complete instruc 
tions. $1.00 postpaid. Jock'’s Hobbycraft, 272 
Central, Rockland, Mass 


STENCILING 


SIMPLE APPLICATOR removes mess from sten 
ciling. Suitable for conventional marking or 
creative applications, $1.00 in black, $1.25 in 
red, green, blue. L. C. Smith, 107 Harper, 
Auburn, Alabama 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. Free with Kit. 
G d Compony, Div. CH, Boulder, 


Colorado. 


LAPIDARY 


SOUTH TEXAS AGATE—Coarefully selected— 
plume, moss, lace, banded, etc. 8 Ibs., $5.00, 
delivered. The Agate Shop, 704 W. Kimball! 
Raymondville, Texas. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
FREE “Do-It-Yourself Leathercraft Catalog 
Tandy lLeother Compony, Box 791-13, Fort 


Worth, Texas. 


SNAKE SKINS: Beautifully tanned in colors 
Free information. Write: The Snake House, 
lron Springs, Penna 


LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
ready to use—no desizing necessary, block 
printing, silk screen, embroidery, draperies, 
upholstery, etc. Free Samples—Dealer inquir 
ies invited. Utrecht Linens Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N_ Y. 


LOOMS 
FOR SAiE: LOOMS—Four harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 


dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California. 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 up. 
Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor 
vallis, Oregon. Free literature. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


AUTHENTIC LARGE WINDMILLS; mobiles, nov- 
elties, catalog 25c. Assortment $1.00. Woode 
Verseput, 725 Dickinson, Grand Rapids, Mich 
gan 

FORMICA REMNANT bargains. Make coffee 
tables, novelties, shelves. Assorted samples 
and price list 25¢. Modern Woodcroft, 952 
Broadway, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


FURNITURE LABELS on antique paper. Sign 
your craftwork. Hundred lobels for dollar, 
postpaid. Miriam Peryom, Encampment, Wyo- 
ming 


UNUSUAL WESTERN WOODS, manzanita, 
cascara, madrone. Selected trunks 35¢ pound 
Natural gnarled manzanita lamp piece $3.00 
postpaid. ‘Mack, Whiskeytown, California 


RARE RED WOOD AND MYRTLE wood burl. For 
ornaments. Sample free. Artwood, 219 West 
3rd St., Santa Rosa, California. 


WORKBENCH 


NEWEST, SPACE-SAVING WORKBENCH; length 
48 inches, width 24 inches, Seight 33 inches; 
completely equipped; shipped FOB knocked 
down, minutes assembled, only $9.95. RIOLE 
MAFPT, Palatka, Florida 


Why the Sword of Hope 


iS Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold 
and hostile planet, man’s most faithful 
weapon sometimes his only one— has 
been Hope; and it has never altogether 
failed him. 

Even today, in the battle against one 
of our strongest and cruclest enemies 
cancer— there are splendid indications 
that our hope and faith are not mis- 
guided; that the long winter of despair 
is no longer quite so cold nor quite 
so dark 

Already, cancer patients are being 
cured-——completely cured—who, even 
five vears ago, would have been beyond 
all help. 

Tens of thousands are living happily 
this Springtime—and will live through 
many come— be- 


cause they were saved last year from 


Springtimes to 


cancer. 


Other tens of thousands could have 


been saved by today’s knowledge, if 
only they had been treated in time. 

Why weren't they treated in time—? 
Because of all of us. We 


worked hard enough at cancer educa- 


haven't 


tion and service to patients. And we 
still haven't given enough money for training 


physicians, for clinics, and for research. 


Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of 
the American Cancer Society’s struggle 
against a mighty implacable enemy—is 
stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 
might be, it’s simply because more help 
is needed from everyone. Much more! 
Won't you please give really generously, 
this year—? 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 


Man’s cruelest 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me free information on cancer. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


cnemy 


strike back 


Give 


ANCER ¢/o Postmaster, Name of Your 


to the 


cancer crusade 


. State 
Simply address the envelope 
Down 
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